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SALLY AND HER CHICKENS. 


My Tennessee mare, Sally, was no colt when I 
first saw her, but of her previous history I know 
little more than I read in divers scars and galls 
and cuts on her long, gallant body and noble | 
front. Probably she had fallen ‘‘among thieves.” | 
Certainly she had been brought down into Florida 
among the scrubs, halt, blind and vicious horses | 
they send there to die in the heavy sand when 
dusty hay and kiln-dried oats and sulphur water | 
have sufficiently reduced them. 

I bought Sally for a trifle. 
mere ‘‘rackabones."’ <A little Prussian from 
Berlin called my attention to her first. She was 
in his care temporarily, ‘recuperating’ on his 
grove, he informed me. 

He anathematized her to me one day for being 
“such a thirsty animal.” 

“I pay one dollar a load,” he said, ‘‘to get two 
barrels of water hauled to my cabin from the 
lake. Ihave no well yet, and that Sally drinks | 
so much! She would drink a barrel in two days. | 
I make her do without till I come to town, and | 
water her here in the lake.”’ 

‘*How often do you come in to town ?”’ 

“Oh, every day or two.” | 

‘Poor Sally !"’ I sighed. | 

At that moment Sally stood harnessed at the | 
door, reaching eagerly for spires of ee 
grass on either side of her to the extreme stretch 
of her hitching-strap. Thirsty, hungry, abused, | 
her gaunt looks and ridgy ribs told it all. 

As I went to her she lifted a gay, high oy 
pointed her ears forward and gave me a brave, | 
kind look. Her fine, speaking eyes and the | 
broad white ‘‘blaze’’ all down her face combined | 
to convince me of a noble heart in her, and a} 
pride and love in serving her masters wonderful 
in such a suffering creature. 

She had been a livery-stable hack all winter, 
even after her neck became so sore and raw they 
had removed her collar and substituted a breast- 
plate. This, in turn, had made new “raws,”’ till 
her chest and the top of her arching neck were 
strung with ulcers. 

“Everybody likes Sally at the hotel, she’s so 
willing,” said the Prussian. ‘She will rungtill 
she can’t go any more, she’s so tired. She took 
seven men to the springs last Sunday, nine miles, | 
sand often half knee-deep, and she trotted most of 
the road both ways.”’ 

He made a feint as if to hit her head as she 
stretched down to the lawn at her feet to eat, and 
Sally flinched back nervously. Timid as a 
rabbit, for all her evident spirit, and so gentle! 
How much she must have suffered in Florida! 

I bought Sally. She fared royally in my stable, 
for I waited on her with my own hands, and her 
lovely, sparkling looks paid me over and over. 
Banishing every strap and buckle, I dressed her 
poor wounds, and then gave her a three months’ 
holiday, a pasture to herself and the range of the 
orange-grove. 

She would come to me at an easy lope if I 
whistled for her, no matter if she was at the foot 
of the grove. Up the swell she would canter, 
mane flying, whinnying lightly with pure good 
spirits and good will. 

She would come to the back piazza and stand 
patiently while | made her morning toilet. I had 
to use a severe remedy in the deep sores to remove 
‘proud flesh,’ and she would cower from the 
sponge I applied it with. Though the pain set 
her straining at the light hitching-strap I held her 
by, she would come up gently and touch me 
softly with her nose, as if to reassure herself of 
my good faith. 

After dressing her shoulders I would tie a cover 
over them, holding it on by strings about her 
neck, and tucking its lower corners into a light 
surcingle about her waist. ‘Then I would let her 
loose. 

She would not hurry off, but linger a moment, 
then go away with her long, graceful, easy step, 
swinging down the aisles of the orange-trees, 
grazing a little sometimes as she went with an 
enjoyment that spoke of long months of forced 
stall feed, dusty, baled hay and dryest of dry oats. 

We found she had been splendidly trained to 
jump and lope and carry ladies, and yet she was 
willing, in her swift, graceful way, at farm work. 
And she had the most sociable disposition I ever 
met in her kind. She had a little greeting whinny 
for every person or horse passing her pasture. If 
any stranger entered her field she would whinny 
and come up cordially and gracefully with her 
free gait and her lovely look of complete con- 
fidence. Soon Sally was a town favorite, of 
course. 

But why did the brahma pullets take a fancy 
to her? They insisted on making nests in Sally’s 
feed-rack, which was in the front of her loose pen, 
under the barn arch. Her pen was open all 
along the front above her hay-rack and grain-box, | 
so that she could enjoy the light and air when at 
her meals. | 

A tight stable in Florida heat would be most 
uncomfortable, so Sally contemplated from her 
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| stall the barn arch over her two carriages in front | 


|her absences from the pen, and when, on her 


| I could devise anywhere else. 


|awkwardly up in her hay. 
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of her. At one side she could keep an eye on the 
back avenue and the green woods beyond; at the 
other she could see the house, with her beloved 
people in it. Indeed, it was a faithful and loving 
watch she kept on us. 

The brahmas were at first Sally's abomination. 
They persisted in getting in her hay-rack during 


return, she would swing her long self into her 
loose box and plunge her nose into her hay—flop! 
would come up into her face a brahma as big as a 
teakettle, whooping and yelling. This used to 
try her nerves terribly. 

Time and again I broke up the brahmas’ nests ; 
but they would rather lay eggs flat on the bare 
floor of that manger than in the most cunning nest 


Often Sally would be seen gently dealing with 
an egg which her prehensile lips had gathered 
She seldom broke 
one, and very often there would be an egg or 
two in her hay-rack after she had cleaned up her 
hay. 

Finally I solved the problem by inverting a 
little box in one corner of her rack over some 
eggs, leaving a little door cut in its side for the 
pullets. The brahmas and Sally were both 
satisfied. 

The brahmas would stay quiet in their box if | 
she came hastily to the rack to eat, and she found 
no more eggs in her feed. | 

Finally a brahma hatched out seven little | 
yellow, fuzzy balls of chickens in the box. Then 
I found the last stage of the brahma business 
seven times worse than the first. | 

After the chickens were permitted to run they 
could not get up in the rack again. But the 
brahma mother was determined the chicks should | 
do so, and she spent the “‘heft’’ of her waste time | 
toling the poor little things among Sally’s feet in | 
the pen, and so to the foot of the rack. Then the 
hen would bounce up into it, and coax the chicks 
to fly up, too. 

Poor little puffies! with wings only about as big 
as a nickel, they could not fly, so of course they 
bunched together right at Sally’s forefeet, and 
called forlornly until their mother relented and 
flew down to them again, and so on, indefinitely. 

This was the time Sally’s amiable disposition 
came out nobly. She was so careful that she 
never stepped on one chick. She would stop 
eating to stand gazing down at them, till the 
mother would gradually straggle off out of the 
loose pen and take them away for awhile. Then 
Sally would show visible relief, relax her muscles 
and step about comfortably. 

Just as soon as those seven little chicks could 
hop and scramble up two feet, their mother 
contrived to pilot them up the wagon-shaft to the 
wheel, and from the top of the wheel to the front 
edge of Sally’s pen, and to roost them in a funny 
row in front of her. There the seven little squabs 
contemplated Sally’s kind face with evident con- 
tent, as they sat arow in.front of her by their 
mother. 

Sally seemed to like to have them there. Once 
in a while she would stretch her nose out gently, 
and playfully poke off one or two; but they 
always got up again in good faith, and sat there 
‘sheads and points,’ accepting Sally’s poke as an 
accident or a joke. 

After the chickens grew to be good-sized little 
chubby tots, a skunk got the mother. Still the 
babies kept tryst with Sally, and continued to sit 
in front of her in a row, which row began to 
broaden and widen visibly week by week. 

Sally evidently loved the chicks by this time, 
for often we would find that two or three of them 
had strayed off the loose box over onto Sally’s 
shoulders and back. They would cling ‘tooth 
and nail”’ if she stirred.or threatened their balance. 
Little affectionate trills and notes would joggle 
out of them as they teetered and balanced, and | 
Sally would stand still again. 

It got so at last that when Sally was turned in 
her pasture the word was always passed round | 
among the brahmas, and they strung along after | 
her. 

They were fine, great fowls by this time, and it | 
was really a pretty sight to see them drifting 
about the field near her as she grazed. They | 
kept earnest eyes for insects, but they never 
roamed far from Sally. 

This friendship continued till the holidays, 
cooler weather, winter guests and ‘“‘a sparse 
market’’ as to chickens, caused the brahmas to | 
vanish ont of this world. 

I was positive Sally missed them, she was so | 
gentle to all straying poultry after that. 

And now Sally, in her turn, is dead; but she is 
woven in pleasant memories of forest aisles and 
trails and the piny roads of Florida. We never | 
recall their winding mazes but we see her swinging | 
gracefully and easily along them, with her long 
step and incomparable gait. 

And so with us 

Tis oh, for Sally and the greenwood-tree! 
M. P. SELLMER. 
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GENEROUS. 


Little Mary, when called upon to share her bed 
with a little visiting cousin, scrambled into bed 
first, and installed herself exactly in the middle. 
“My dear child,” said her mother, ‘‘you must 
ve your cousin half the bed.”’ 

“Why, I’ve given her more, mamma,” answered 
Mary. ‘I've given her both sides!’ | 
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CAPTAIN CORBY’S JESS. 


Her great Chance to get on in Life.— What caused 
her to change her Plan. 


The wide curve of the fishing beach glittered in 
the noonday sun. 
boats were drawn up high and dry on the sand— 
an irregular line of motley color, reaching from 
the pile of wet, brown rocks at one end of the 
curve to the beginning of the Ocean House wall 
at the other. The wall ran on out to the point 
where stood the big hotel, looking seaward from 
its many-awninged windows. 

It was very quiet on the beach. Lying on the 
warm sand in the shadow of a dismantled 
dory, Miss Felton could, with her half-closed 
eyes, see on one side the blue, sparkling 
water and the white sails on the horizon, 
and on the other a group of idle fishermen 
in the dark doorway of one of the fishing 
huts. They sat with their elbows on their 
knees, smoking. 

Near by Captain Corby was puttering over 
his work in the sun. He had wheeled a bar- 
rowful of nets down from the house, and 
was transferring them to his boat, passing 
them fold by fold through his knotty hands, 
and stopping here and there to tie a bit of 
rope, or fasten a loose lead with clumsy care. 

The murmur of children’s voices came to 
Miss Felton’s ears from the other side of 
her dory. Rosy Pettingill and Annie Piper 
had brought their dolls down on the sand to 
play. 

“Make believe,” said Annie, “that you 
live down here with your baby, and I live 
up to the hotel with mine, and play I've got 
on a blue dress with a blazier.”’ 

‘What's a blazier ?"* asked Rosy. 

“Why, a jacket, you know, like Miss Fel- 
ton’s."’ She dropped her voice confidentially. 
“And play —”’ 

**Miss Felton’s got four jackets,"’ broke in 
Rosy, with importance. ‘Il saw ‘em in her 
room yesterday.”” 

*‘Does she let you go in her room ?”’ 

“No,” said Rosy. “But I peeked—Davy 
and I did—when she was unpacking her trunk. 
And she’s got lace on her petticoats, and —" 

“Sh!’’ said Annie; and the voices sank to 
cautious whispers. 

Miss Felton smiled sleepily. Through an 
opening between two dilapidated fishing-sheds 
she could see a strip of the avenue beyond, 
almost deserted at this noontide hour. Into 
this opening as she looked came the figure of 
a girl—round, fair, with the fresh, eager love- 
liness of youth and bloom. Her dark hair 
curled in close tendrils under her jaunty, 
cheap straw hat. The color of her pink cotton 
gown was reflected in her cheeks. Her face 
was alight with smiles and dimples. 

Standing in the sunshine at the end of the dark 
and narrow vista, the girl was dazzling to look at. 
Miss Felton raised her head quickly. 


‘There's Cap’n Corby’s Jess,”’ observed Annie | 


Piper. ‘*She’s been up to the hotel all the morning, 
and Mis’ Downs has been going on awfully.” 

“H’m!” said Rosy, absorbed in tying her doll’s 
pinafore. 

The girl on the avenue hesitated, looking down 
toward the beach. Then she disappeared. Miss 
Felton, watching, saw the flutter of a pink gown 
in Captain Corby’s shed, and again in a window 
of his cottage, which stood in front, facing the 
avenue. 

The children played, the fishermen smoked, the 
sun crept on toward high noon. Presently there 
came a sound of lifted voices, smiting the stillness 
sharply. The men looked up. 

The old captain stopped overhauling his nets 
and sat still on the side of his dory, his hands 
dropping helplessly on his knees. The children 
drew nearer together. 

‘That's Jess!” said Annie, in a solemn whisper. 

The next moment the pink gown flashed by the 
shed windows, and Captain Corby’s Jess burst 
violently out of the door, stopping to fling back 
some wild words of anger and defiance. Her 
dark eyes flashed stormily through their tears; 
her cheeks were scarlet, her round throat swelling 
with sobs. 

Turning to run down the beach, she caught 
sight of the old man, still sitting 6n the edge of 
his boat, and stopped. 

“Jess !’’ he said. 

Her tears overflowed at the sound of his voice, 


The tide was low, and the, 


| end she ran to him, breaking into passionate 
speech as she went. 
“I'm going, grandad!"’ she cried. ‘I’m going 
| rightaway! I can’t stay here and live with Aunt 
| Reby any longer. I can't! I can't! Eileen has 
asked me again to go to Boston with her, and I'm 
going! Do you hear, grandad ?”” 
*““Ye-us,”’ said the captain, slowly. 
| you're goin’. That’s about how I make it out, 
Jess. You're goin’.’’ 
“For her to scold and scold,”’ cried the girl, 
“because I went up to see Eileen, when I had 
| worked since five this morning! She thinks I 
| never ought to have any fun, and Eileen says it’s 
a shame for any one like—like me to have to 


“VYe-us, | 


| backward in the sand. ‘Your daddy sets consid- | 


|erable store by you, don’t he?" the old 
asked. 
Annie bridled, picking herself up with dignity. 
“You tell him,’’ said the captain, slowly, ‘tell 
him Cap'n Corby says don’t he never send his 
little gal to Boston to school !"’ 
“Why not?’ demanded Annie, 
shrewish little face to him curiously. 
“You tell him,’’ repeated the old man, ‘‘don’t 
he never send his little gal to Boston to school!" 
The children, half-awed by his manner, sprang 
up with a shout at the sound of a bell which 
came clanging through the quiet air, proclaiming 
the fisher-folks’ dinner-hour. Miss Felton rose 


man 


lifting 
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“There! 


| work ali the time. If I go with her, I shall have 
all the good times I want, and clothes, and I shall 
learn—Oh, I shall learn so many things! Why 
| don’t you speak, grandad ?”’ 
“I do’ know as there’s anythin’ particular to 


| gentleness. “Not anythin’ particular. You're 
goin’. As fur as I make it out, that’s about 
what it comes to. You're —”’ 

‘Don't, grandad! Oh, I’m sorry! I’m sorry!” 

Her voice broke into a childish wail. She flung 
| herself down beside him, and dropped her dark 
| head on his oilskin knee. He put his rough hand 

upon it lovingly. 

“There!” he said. ‘Don’t ye, Jess! Don't 
| yecry! Why shouldn't ye go, if it comes to that ? 
| shouldn't ye go? Ye'’ve got the eddication an’ 
| ye’ve got the looks, an’ I don’t see as there’s 
anythin’ to hender. Reby ’n’ I, we'll pull 
through. There, Jess, don’t ye!” 

He rambled on while the girl sobbed out her 
passion on his knee. When she lifted her face it 
| was already beginning to sparkle. She laid her 
wet cheek against his shoulder, smiled at him 
through her tears, and at last sprang to her feet 
and ran away down the beach toward the hotel. 

The captain sat quite still, looking down fixedly 
at his nets. His hands seemed to have lost their 
power. He looked older and more forlorn. 

“IT can read in the Slams,”’ observed Rosy 
Pettingill, breaking the silence cheerfully. 

“So can I,’ responded Annie. “The Slams 
and the Old Testament. My father’s going to 
send me to Boston to school pretty soon.” 

‘Annie Piper!’’ said the captain, so suddenly 
| that Annie, balancing on a point of rock, fell over 


say, Jess," he answered, with a sort of dreary | 


Reby—she means well, but Lord love ye, why | 


Don't ye, Jess!" 


reluctantly and followed Rosy up the beach. She 
boarded with the Pettingills. 

| Behind the house was the fishing-shed, black 
and dilapidated, and full of the various matters 


| belonging to David Pettingill’s craft; but the 
house itself, a trim yellow cottage facing the 


avenue, had white curtains in the windows, and a 
flower-garden gay with nasturtiums and sweet 
peas. Mrs. Pettingill was ready to satisfy her 
guest’s curiosity regarding Captain Corby’s Jess: 
“Pretty, ma’am? Why, certainly! As pretty 
as one of my sweet peas, and just as dainty. Not 
but what she was a sight of comfort to the old 
| cap’n before she got so taken up with these city 
| folks. Reby Downs is aggravating, and Jess, 
| she’s got a temper of her own, too. But there, 
think of her up and going away for that! Her 
father and mother died. when she wasn't more’n a 
baby, and the old cap’n’s been parents and all to 
| her. She'd get up at three o’clock in the morning 
when he was going fishing, and put up his break- 
fast in the firkin herself, and like as not she’d go 
with him. And when she went off to boarding- 
school in Boston, it would have made you cry to 
see him standing there at the cars, and Jess 
hanging round his neck, sobbing that way she 
had from a little girl, as if her heart was all but 
broken. Now it’s all ‘Eileen.’ ”’ 

“Who is Eileen ?” 

“Why, that’s that Miss Mathers up to the 
hotel. She wants to take Jess to Boston with her. 
Like as not she’ll make a lady’s-maid or some- 
thing like that out of her when she gets her there. 
It’s all on account of her pretty and 
taking. And the cap’n’s beart’s just set on her, 
too, Miss Felton!” 

The next time Miss Felton saw 


being so 


Jess she was 


her 


riding backward in a yellow cart, driven by an 
ultra-fashionable laughed 
and talked, and stared at the occupants of other 
carriages as they passed. 

Jess was seldom at home now. She went out 
no more in her grandfather’s dory. Miss Felton 
met her here and there, and tried to make friends 
with her, but the girl looked askance from under 
her dark lashes, and all her soft girlishness hard- 
ened into a defiant reserve that could not 
broken. 

The old captain went about his work more 
slowly as the days passed. He spent long days 
out on the water alone. On shore he stayed by 
himself, busying himself about work with 

shaking hands. 

“Let me go with you, cap’n?"’ asked Miss 
Felton one day, coming upon him just as he 
was starting out with some mackerel nets. 

“Why, ve-us, if ye want to,”’ said the old 
man. ‘lI aint afraid of ye—not a mite!” 

A slow smile dawned on his wrinkled face; 
and later, when they pushing out 
through the breakers, he cracked with feeble 
relish one or two of his favorite jokes, at 
which Miss Felton laughed brightly. 

‘Are you pretty busy this summer, cap'n ?”” 


young woman, who 


be 


his 


were 


she asked presently, the silence falling rather 
heavily between them. 
“Well, 1 ketched 
lately,’’ he answered. 
lost a good deal o' 


aint hardly anythin’ 

“Hardly anythin’. I 
gear that last blow 
had, an’ I aint as lucky ag I used to be. I 
put the nets out—it don’t cost me anythin’. 
Put ‘em out ‘n° let ‘em ketch. But I'm 
gettin’ old, Miss Felton. I used to be as 
spry as a kitten, but when ye're turned 
seventy, ye've got to take a reef somewher’s. 


we 


An’ Jess —"’ 

There was a long pause. 

“Your granddaughter, 
Felton, at last. 

*Ye-us,”” said the captain, waking up. 
“My granddarter, she’s—she’s goin’, Jess is. 
To Boston, know,”’ he went on, cheer- 
fully, shipping his oars. “Why shouldn't 
she go, if it comes to that? This aint the 
place for her—a rough fishin’-place like this. 
Jest ye shift a little to yer left, Miss Felton. 
Easy! Now set still!" 

He stood up and cast out his nets, and the 
line of little bobbing buoys lengthened itself 
along the water as the boat drifted from the 
anchor. 

“There we are!’ he said. ‘I calculate on 
a hunderd bar’! o’ mack’rel in a day or so. I 
promised Jess the ketch—for a new gownd or 
somethin’ to go away with.”’ 

‘You'll miss her, cap’n.”’ 

He straightened bowed shoulders and 
met her glance steadily. 


suggested Miss 


ye 


his 


*n’ I, we shall 


“Taint for Jess to stay along of us. 


“She's goin’,”’ he said. 
pull through. 
She's got the eddication an’ she's got the looks, 


“*Reby 


an’ why shouldn't she go if she wants to?” 

They did not speak again until they had reached 
the shore, pulling in across reddening water, for 
the sun was low. In the black doorway of the 
shed Miss Felton standing, her 
over her eyes to shade them from the dazzle of 
the water. Her young figure was all aglow 
the sunset light. The captain saw her, too. 

'’ he said, under breath. Then he 
‘“‘Here we are, 
Good 
that 


saw Jess hand 


in 
‘Jess his 
turned to his passenger briskly. 
ma’am, an’ Jess a-watchin’ out for us. 
night! You shall have a mackerel out 
ketch, anyhow!" 

The next morning Miss Felton went to the city. 
She meant to return at night, but the weather, 
which had been beautiful, suddenly changed. For 
three days the storm raged fiercely. On the third 
she decided not to wait until it cleared, but to go 
back in spite of wind and rain. 

It was nearly night when she walked up from 
the little station. The sea, so blue and laughing 
when she went away, was black and sullen. The 
waves rolled in heavily, seething far up among 
the boats on the beach. 

The lights in Mrs. Pettingill’s windows twinkled 
cheerily through the darkness as she drew near. 
Miss Felton’s 
parlor, and there, warm and dry, she sipped her 
tea, while her hostess bustled comfortably about, 
intervals 


0 


supper was spread in the little 


and the small Pettingills strayed in at 
from the kitchen. 

And to her, as she sat there, coming in like a 
blown bird from the night and the storm, drip- 
ping and with wide eyes full of fear and a piteous 








Jess. 

“Grandad!” Jess said. And after she had 
caught her breath, she told them how she had | 
been at Miss Mathers’s cottage through all the | 
storm, and how her grandfather had gone out in | 
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to. If it had ’a’ blowed southeast, she wouldn't 
have had—don't ve, Jess! 
aint a-sayin’ it! She could ‘a’ gone, Miss Felton. 
She's got the eddication an’ she’s got the looks. | 


But she wants to stay. An’ Lord love ye, when | 


—wwell, she aint a-goin’, that’s about what it comes | 
| 


and expand his weak lungs. Alone in the cabin, 
he had grown a little homesick, and the loneliness 


become almest intolerable. 
So when he heard the tumult of the herd pouring 
over the rocky ledges and running in on the water, 


his dory that morning, and had not been heard it comes to that, why shouldn't she stay if she | he hastened with almost boyish eagerness to meet 


from since. 
“Out in this storm!” cried David Pettingill, | 
pulling on his boots. ‘Why, girl, he must have 
been sheer crazy! What did he go for?” | 
‘‘He wanted to save his nets and his mackerel!” 
she cried. ‘He kept talking about it, Aunt Reby | 
says, and he slipped away when she didn’t know | 
he was going. He had promised to give me the | 
catch for a dress, and he’s a little wrong in his | 
head sometimes, she thinks —and perhaps he | 
didn't quite know. O grandad! grandad!” | 
‘An’ where was you,” asked David, bluntly, | 
that didn’t make 
him stay at home in such 
weather ?” 
She turned away. “‘I 
was at Eileen’s,’’ she said, 
faintly. 


you 


David Pettingill strode 
by her with his lighted 


lantern, and plunged out 
into the storm. Miss Fel- 
ton and Jess and Mrs. 
Pettingill, with Davy and 
Rosy clinging to her skirts, 
crept after him fearfully 
to the shed door, and 
looked out over the inky 
waste of waters. 

The waves came racing 
up the beach, breaking in 
lines of white against the 
blackness. The wind tore 
the foam from their tops, 
and flung it in the faces 
of the watchers. The deep 
roar of the breakers shut 
out all other sounds. 

Mrs. Pettingill shud- 
dered, and drove the chil- 
dren before her into the 
house. But Jess threw 
herself out into the storm 
with a wail of despair. 

“They will never find 
him!” she cried. ‘‘He has gone down! He has | 
been drowned! O grandad! grandad!” 

There in the darkness Miss Felton put both | 
arms around her. The girl’s hardness and reserve 
were quite gone. She laid her head on the friendly | 
shoulder, shaken from head to foot with that low, 
pitiful, childish sobbing. 

“Miss Felton,’’ she moaned, 
have gone if I had been there! 
anything for me!” 

“There, Jess! There, dear!’ said Miss Felton. 
“They will do everything they can. Come!” 

She drew the girl into the house. Reby Downs 
was there now, and Susie Crowley, and two or | 
three other women who had heard the news. 
They gathered in the parlor, and talked together 
in low voices. Jess flung herself down in a corner, 
burying her face in her lap. 

The hours passed slowly. 
and slept in their chairs. 
the rain ceased to fall. 
woke, and dozed again. Then she opened her 
eyes with a start. The dawn was creeping in at 
the windows, and there was a sound of footsteps 
coming down the avenue. A voice followed the 
footsteps. 

“Tf it had ’a’ blowed southeast,”’ said the voice, 
hoarse but familiar, ‘“‘there wouldn't ‘a’ ben a 
bit of gear left. The water was all broke up as 
‘twas; but ye see —"’ 

Then Jess rose up with a cry, and stood still, 
white and trembling. The next moment she was 
hanging round her grandfather’s neck, all drip- 
ping as he was, and rubbing his bewildered old 
eyes. The color came back to her face with a 
rush. She clung to him and kissed him and 
laughed, and then hid her face on his rough breast, 
and sobbed again. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, when she would let him speak, | 
“I aint drownded yet, after all, Jess! Ye see, I | 
put in over there to Nichols’ P’int, seein’s I) 
couldn’t get in here. “Twas tol’able rough, but | 
I fetched it finally, an’ then I stayed around, never 
thinkin’ as any one would worry. I jest met} 
Davy an’ Crowley an’ the rest comin’ arter me. 
Lord love ye, I was safe enough! If it had ’a’ 
blowed southeast, there wouldn't ‘a’ ben a’ bi’ o’ 
gear left nowher’s, nor me nuther; but ye see —’’ | 

Here Jess choked him again with her warm 
young arms, and he was forced to stop. 

A few days after this Miss Mathers went back 
to her city home, alone. Miss Felton, wandering 
down the beach that same bright afternoon, came 
upon Jess in her pink gown, sitting in her grand- 
father’s dory, while he made ready to push off. 

She leaned over the girl gently, and said, ““Miss 
Mathers has gone away, I see.”’ 

Jess lifted her dark eyes shyly, and dropped 
them again. The color rose in her brown cheek. 
ler lovely face was tremulous, like a child's, 
uncertain whether to laugh or cry. She put out a 
timid hand to Miss Felton, and laid the other on 
her grandfather's knee. 

**Ye-us,"’ said the old captain, with his slow 
smile, “she aint a-goin’, Miss Felton, Jess aint! 
What with me gettin’ old an’ foolish, an’ bein’ 
likely to go out when I hadn't ought to, an’ Jess 


“he would not | 
He would do 


The women nodded 
The wind lulled, and 
Miss Felton dozed and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| northeastern New Mexico, where they were to be 


she-goat, he grew up wild 


wants to?” Marcaret Jounson. | 
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CHEPE. 


| 
An Indian Herder.— Overtempted.— What a Storm | 
on the Plain brought. 

The counting of the herd had begun. A cloud | 
of dust hung over the great, many-partitioned 
corral. Within it, half a dozen wild figures darted 
about, flinging out their arms and shouting in 
shrill Spanish to the herd they were forcing through | 
the chute. 

Jammed together, up- 
reared one above another, | 
the struggling sheep press- 
ed forward and squeezed 
themselves through the 
long and narrowing pas- 
sage, whence they stream- 
ed out singly before the | 
counters. 

**Uno, dos, tres, cuatro, | 
cinco, seis—* The two | 
Mexicans, standing one 
on either side, each with | 
outstretched forearm and 
pointed finger moving 
automatically, chanted in | 
unison the count. 

Near to them, the ma- 
jordomo, with drawn knife 
and whittled stick, stood 
keeping tally as they 
passed. 

““Cincuenta!"’ cried the 
two with one voice, as the | 
last sheep of the final fifty 
leaped from the chute. | 

““Cincuenta!”’ repeated 
the majordomo, and cut a | 
last notch. 

Forty notches the tally 
told—two thousand ewes; 
and for the honor of the 
Carnero Blanco Rancho, every one was a prime 
stock sheep under three years old. 

For the last time, the majordomo looked them 
over with a pleased eye. His look changed, how- 
ever, when it rested on the herder who was to 
drive them a month's journey to the Rio Seco in 


delivered to an American buyer. 
‘Indio! Indio!’ he said to himself. 





“But it 


| matters not—he knows every water-hole by the 


way, and he fears neither beast nor thief. But I 
like not his mala cara as he grows tu manhood.”’ 

Close to the great gateway, now gaping wide to | 
let the counted herd out upon the plain, the burro, 
packed with a primitive camp equipage of sheep- 
skins, corn-meal sack and mush kettle stood | 
waiting. 

His brute resignation had its counterpart in 
Chepe, the herder, who listened to the majordomo’s 
final directions with no change on his mala cara— 
his glum face overhung by locks of neglected hair, 
with eyes solemn from sol- 
itude. 

“Good-by, lad !’’ said the 
majordomo, not unkindly. 
Chepe, mechanically _ re- 
peating ** Adios,”’ shoulder- 
ed his carbine and started 
the burro on the heels of 
the herd. 

Well to the front of it, 
Loro, a dog with the pedi- 
gree of an hidalgo, marched, 
his flaunting tail a flag for 
the sheep tofollow. Taken 
from his savage dam when 
a puppy and reared on a 


among the wild sheep. 
Cinnamon in color, bear- 
like in size and shaggi- 
ness, he was the stately 
guardian ofthe herd. Driv- 
ing it was the inferior duty 
of the herder. 

Chepe likewise had a 
pedigree, a lineage of sav- 
age rulers of the Mal Pais. 
Captured in childhood from 
a Chiricahua squaw, his 
mother, he had early been 
set to watch over the goats and finally the sheep. 

In them his life was bound up. 
and walked with the sheep. 
nigh lost him speech. 
gesture, and fell 


He slept, waked | 
Loneliness had well 
He was given instead to 
meditatively into attitudes. 


| Motionless, he stood a statue of bronze draped in 


his tattered blanket; and when he moved it was 
indeed a splendid statue that stepped with sure 
and silent planting of moccasined feet. 

At sundown on a day in October, Chepe drove | 
the herd safely in on the Seco. In the cabin in 
the cafion Chester Knight, the buyer of the 
sheep, had been domiciled for several days, await- 
ing their arrival. He was a young New Yorker, 


who had come to New Mexico to engage in sheep- 
raising, not so much for profit as to gain health 


| voice. 


the herder. But when he got into the circling 
cloud of dust, through which the herder moved 
swiftly, he began to cough and stopped. Chepe 
stopped also, and the two silently measured one 
another with their eyes. 

In age, in stature they approached; in all else 
how far apart they were. Chepe lowered his wild 
eyes in mute tribute to Chester’s high-bred face. 
Chester, his thin, slight figure dressed to a nicety, 
looked on Chepe with but one thought—all the 
sheep in the herd he would have given for such 
physical perfection as that showing under the 
herder’s tattered blanket. 

The white youth stood aside and watched the 
Indian corral the sheep. 
Chester walked, with the herder following, to the 
cabin. 

Outside it was a mere hut; inside costly fire- 
arms hung on its mud-plastered walls; books 
were piled from dirt floor to roofing poles, and 
over the pine-board bunk silken coverlets and the 


| softest of California, blankets were thrown. 


Chester had prepared a meal, dainty to suit his 


own tastes. Three times he replenished the platters, 


for the herder ate with the hunger of a strong man 


after a fast of fifteen hours, and a tramp of | 
twice as many miles back and forth behind the | 


herd. 


The genial young host watched Chepe with 


| growing liking, exercised his Spanish on him, and | 


drew monosyllables from him between bites. When 
he had finished eating, Chepe arose and took it on 
himself to clear away the plates. Afterward he 
fell into one of his statuesque attitudes before the 
fire. 

But his eyes followed all the movements of this 
incomprehensible young American. 
him as Chester drew from a pocket a loose handful 
of gold and silver coins, and dropped them care- 
lessly in the open trunk by his bunk before 
undressing. 

“Surely this young American is rich, very rich,” 


thought Chepe, who had never owned a gold-piece | 


in his life, as he saw Chester next draw out and 
wind the costly gold watch that was his mother’s 
parting gift. 

Attached to it as a charm was a little blue and 
gold locket. Chester noticed the herder’s eyes 


were fixed on it in childish admiration, and as if | 


he were indeed a child, he kindly opened it for his 
inspection. 

“Un angel!’ exclaimed Chepe, with a long 
breath. 

“Oh no, not an angel, but mia madre—a 
mother,’’ Chester ex plained. 

Homesick longing as well as love inflected his 
The herder had no home; yet the words 
suddenly softened his savage features. 

Mia He, also, in the locket of 


madre ! his 


heart, carried her face, portrayed just as he had 
seen it last, wild-eyed, wild-haired, yet with a 
halo about it not wholly put there by the moon of 
the Mal Pais, as she vainly sought to shield his 
own little naked brown body from the Mexican 
horsemen charging down the cajiadita. 

Chester laid the watch with its charm in the 







“ee 


“it is gone, Senor!” 


| trunk beside the coins, and stooping under his 


bunk drew out buffalo robes and rugs, and flung 
them before the fire. 

‘Sleep there,”’ he said. ‘* Buenas noches!”’ 

It was not a good night to the nomad of the 
plains. He was used to lie with nothing between 
him and the sky. The cabin stifled him and he 
did not sleep. But Chester slept soundly, and the 


| sun was up when he awoke and looked round. 


Chepe was not on his pallet! 


Chester arose and went out to the corral. The 


restless sheep were stirring, and Loro, moving | 


among them, met him with rush and roar. But 
there was no Chepe! 
He went back to the cabin and stooped over his 


trunk. The herder’s absence was explained. The 


When the bars were up 


They were on | 
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gold was gone. But there, to his bewilderment. 
| Chester saw his watch with its little blue enamelled 


Don't ye pinch me—I | of the Seco’s bare gash in the brown prairie had | charm. 


| Seeing that gift from his mother safe, he almost 

forgot about the money. It was not much to him, 

}and in that isolated place, he had no immediate 

use for it. When he thonght of it, he was worried 

| to think his carelessness in offering temptation 
| was partly responsible for the ignorant herder’s 
theft. 

But now he had to do without a herder. It was 
| twenty miles to the nearest house, if indeed a 
|herder could be procured there. Chester must 
| take the sheep out on the range himself. 

He ate a hasty breakfast and saddled his horse, 
which was picketed in the bottom. He drew aside 
the corral bars. Loro came bounding out and the 

| sheep followed. 

| It was late, and at a lope the slim-bodied, long- 

| legged Mexican ewes struck out for the grass. 

| Chester pushed his pony after them. 

Half the morning was gone when he started. 

| At that season the days were short. Yet he found 

| the time long, and to pass it tried to make friends 
with the dog. But Loro shied away, wilder than 
the wildest sheep in the herd. 

Chester had never before realized how vast was 
the arch of the sky until now, when he marked 
how slowly the sun crawled across it. When, at 
sundown, tired and sore, he drove the sheep in, 
the lonely cabin and corral were homelike after 
the lonelier plain. 

His only chance for relief lay in meeting some 
passing rider, by whom he could send word for a 
| herder. Day after day, each like its predecessor, 
succeeded while he waited and cared for his sheep. 
But his spirit rose, as in the thin, dry air, under a 
sky perpetually sunny, he felt life once more 
strong in his blood. 

He had been nearly a month alone, and had 
grown so muscular that one day from preference 
he went out on foot to herd. That day, as usual, 
the sky was bright, and the herd was rounded up 
for its short midday rest on the warm southern 
| slope of a shallow arroyo. Chester sat well up on 
| the slope overlooking them. From that vantage- 
| point he first noticed a low, black line of cloud in 
the northwest. 

A wind from that direction arose, and the tumble- 
weeds began to travel. If he had been more 
experienced he would have started the herd at once 
for the corral. 

As it was, he let the sheep quietly chew the cud, 
but he drew a little closer to them, well down in 
the arroyo, out of the wind that was growing 
chilly. 

Brought by it, sail after sail of cloud dropped 
down and seemed to come to anchor along the 
sierra; or missing a mooring there, swung slowly 
out above the plain. 

The shadows of the clouds rested on Chester, 
and added to the chilliness of the wind. He grew 
uneasy. The sheep, beginning to stir, drifted oft 
before the wind. They were taking a direction 
away from the corral, and he ran to turn them. 

Suddenly they wheeled about of themselves. 
and he saw, in front of them, seemingly emerging 
from the low-lying clouds, a tall figure, wrapped 
in a flapping blanket, come stalking along the 
slope. 

Loro had already discovered the man and was 
on him, pawing at his shoulders, hugging him like 
a bear. Chester hastened forward, and once more 

he and Chepe met. 

Chepe was gaunt; his 
face was more glum, his 
blanket more tattered than 
ever. Half savage, wholly 
untaught, he had about 
him that look of Loro’s 
when, avoiding Chester, 
the dog skulked among 
the sheep. Chester, look- 
ing at him, wondered if, 
indeed, he were much more 
accountable than the dog. 

“It gone, sefior,”’ 
Chepe said, speaking first. 
He put his hands to his 
head and flung them open 
from him as if he meant 
his madness was gone, 
too, with the money. He 

stretched them both out toward 

the sheep. 

“TI cannot rest away from Loro and the herd. 
Sefior, pardon, and [I will be your herder for one 
—two—ten years!” 

Chester looked at him with troubled face. He 
fancied it was a longing, such as Loro might have 
were he taken from the herd, as much as penitence, 
that had brought Chepe back. Yet he really 
desired to give him a chance, even though he could 
not wholly trust him. 

“Some night,’’ Chester said, ‘“‘you go, Chepe, 
| with half the herd.’’ He spoke in broken Spanish. 
| In that language Chepe would be called ladron 
| thief. Should he use that word? The white had 
| forgiven the Indian long ago. Chepe had not 

taken that watch! How was he to censure this 
savage with just the proper measure to put him 
|on his good behavior? Chester could only shake 
his head and reiterate : 

“Chepe, you go off some night with half the 
sheep.” 

His words stung Chepe. 
all his sense of honor lay. 

“‘Nunca !”’ he cried, vehemently. ‘‘Never—Loro 
would as soon kill and eat a sheep as Chepe steal 
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one!” He had bis solemn eyes on Chester, who 
shivered in the wind as they stood on the slope. 
With a quick movement Chepe drew off his 
blanket and flung it about the other. That much- 
worn garment was tattered truly, but that was 
not why Chester tried to refuse it, despite the 
increasing cold. 

But Chepe would not take it back. He gathered 
it about Chester as if he were a little child, gathered 
it with two strong hands. Holding it there with 
one hand, he lifted the other to the closing clouds 
to emphasize his warning: ‘‘Look, sefior! Look 
out for the snow-storm !”* 

Chepe ran blanketless to the herd. There, back 


and forth behind the sheep, lagging, unwilling to | 


face the wind, he leaped and shouted, ‘‘Cor-r-ral !”” 


Raised by the wind, great clouds of dust were | 
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and added with a little pardonable pride, ‘Ni una 
no se falta!’ (Not one is missing.) 

To Chester, looking back, that storm has always 
seemed the turning-point of his fortunes. He 
owns five miles of water-frontage on the Rio Seco 
now, and for every mile counts twice as many 
thousand sheep. With recovered health, he is a 
rising man of the West. But he does not live on 
his sheep-ranch. 

The ranch and all on it are left in sole charge of 
one man, whom the Mexican herders find a very 
strict majordomo, yet scrupulously honest when 

| he counts them out their wages in silver and gold. 

“Don José,”’ they call him; for with his stately 
figure wrapped in a scarlet poncho, he is much too 
| great a man to be addressed by his old diminutive 


of ‘“‘Chepe.”* FrANK OAKLING. 


whirled upward from the dry plain, and arose to | 


meet the greater cloud overhead that now hid alike 
sun and sierra. 

At that time, Chester, willing or unwilling, could 
only accept Chepe as his herder, for to himself all 
landmarks were lost. Each brown swell looming 


around them with its outlines merging into the | 


gray obscurity, seemed to Chester the same; and 
he knew not where they were until the herd, 
under Chepe’s driving, poured over the bluff and 
down into the caiion below the corral. 

Chester was following after the sheep when a 
blast, roaring down the cafion, staggered him. 
Chepe came running to him. A shower of snow, 
fine and hard, struck them in the face. It came 
so slantingly on the wind that it seemed hardly to 
touch the ground, or touching it, to be immedi- 
ately shot up and away again. Withal the storm 


was so dense that it instantly shut out cabin and | 


corral from their sight. 

Chepe had ceased his efforts to corral the herd. 
Close as they were to the corral, he knew that if 
there had been twenty times two men in charge of 
them they could not have forced the sheep against 
the storm to the barway. 

“To the cabin, sefior!’’ he cried. ‘To the 
cabin, you! The dog and I will care for the 
herd.” 

“IT stay with you! We corral them yet!” 
Chester shouted with his broken Spanish in reply. 
He removed the blanket from his shoulders with 
the intention of sharing it with Chepe. On the 
instant it was nearly torn from his hands by the 
wind that he, now unprotected, felt was like to 
beat the breath out of him. 

But if he overestimated his endurance Chepe 
did not. Strong as he was, he had no breath to 
spare trying to make the young sefor understand. 
He seized Chester as he held out the blanket 
flapping in the wind, and throwing a fold of it 
around him, partly carried, partly led him along, 
fighting the way for them both up the cajion. 
Straight to the storm-hidden cabin he struggled, 
guided by a savage sense of surroundings which 
civilization had refined out of his companion. 

He steadied Chester on the threshold with one 
hand, while with the other he unhooked the chain 
that held the door on the outside. Then, with a 
quick movement, he lifted Chester off his feet, 
flung him inside-and clapped the door to on him. 

Chester was bewildered at the unexpectedness of 
the action. In a moment, however, he rushed at 
the door, to find it securely fastened on the outside 
by the chain. 

“Chepe!’’ he shouted in Spanish. ‘Return! 
open the door!’ He cried out only once, for his 
voice rang back hollow, pent up in the cabin, and 
he knew it could not be heard in the storin outside. 

The structure was windowless, and its walls 
were thick. Chester seized a hand-axe from the 
tool-chest and began to pound at the heavy door. 
He burst off the fastening at length, and the wind 
poured in a cloud of fine powdery snow. He was 
blinded by it, but vet it opened his eyes. 
Chepe he would have been perishing by that time 
on the open prairie! 

He was powerless to venture forth, but he stood 
there, careless of the pelting snow, and called out 
again and again: 

“‘Chepe! return! Let the herd go!”’ in the vain 
hope that the wind might carry his words to the 
herder. 

Reluctantly at last he closed the door and fast- 
ened it on the inside. He always kept a plentiful 
supply of fire-wood in the back part of the cabin. 
Now he started a fire and prepared supper for two. 
Surely the herder would soon be back, he said to 
himself. His heart grew softer from a sense of 
his own security. 

Waiting for Chepe, the supper grew cold, 
untouched. The night dragged away, and Chepe 
did not come. Nor did he come next day, during 
which the storm still raged. Chester waited and 
watched the fire until night came again, when, 
worn out, he fell asleep. 

He woke to find all still outside, with the sun 
just coming up over the cafion’s brink, shining 
through thinning clouds. At last he could go out. 

His course was down the cafion. He walked 
for miles, but he saw no signs of Chepe or the 
sheep. It was nearly noon, when, on turning a 
little sharp canada, he heard a bark like a roar, 
and Loro charged savagely on him. 

Recognizing Chester instantly, the dog turned 
and skulked back among the oncoming sheep. 
Then the little bells on the leaders made the 
sweetest music he had ever listened to, as, looking 
behind the moving columns, he saw Chepe, 
wrapped in his ragged blanket, heading the herd 
homeward. 

** Buenos Dias, maestro!’ was the Indian’s quiet 
greeting. He stretched his long arm over the herd, 


But for | 
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|FOOTBALL IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
| 


In Two Parts.—Part II 


| The Game as it is played at Eton and Harrow. 


Football in the field at Eton is a very different 
game from that played in the school close at 
Rugby. Two varieties of football are played hy 
' the Eton collegians. The ground for one is 
at the *‘wall,’’ and that for the other is ‘the 
field,’’ where all the great matches take place. 

In these matches there are but twenty- 
two players, instead of seventy or eighty, as 
in the Rugby game; there is no cross-bar to 
| the goal-posts, and catching and holding the 
ball, and consequently running with it, are 
not allowed. 

Let us suppose the college clock has just 
announced the first quarter after noon; that 
it is a mild winter day, and that you and | 
have turned from the lane into the field. In 
the centre of the ground, on the green turf, 
are congregated the twenty-two players. 
Other collegians are scattered about in groups, 
discussing the forthcoming athletic sports. 
One or two who are in training for the races 
at these sports are taking their midday 
exercise. Merry jokes are passing round; one is 
challenging another to an impromptu race; 
some are wrestling a little, or leaping; and the 
small boys are kicking some old footballs about 
at the edge of the ground. All this ceases as the 
four strokes denote the half-hour. 

The twenty-two players remove their coats and 
rush down to the goal-sticks to hang them thereon, 
then back into the centre, where the ball is put 
down. It is a large ground; posts mark the 
corners and sides, and the goals are defined only 
by two slight poles seven feet high and eleven feet 
apart. 

Play is about to begin. 
of its fleetest runners and best kickers to keep the 
goal. He at our end has taken up his station one 
yard in advance of the goal-posts. 

Two more are detached as cornerers. The 
remaining eight plavers on each side form them- 
selves into two living walls. The ball as vet lies 
some distance from them. 

The players on each side stand two deep; the 
strongest form the first rank. The others lean 
upon them, ready to impel them forward. Each 
side is facing the opponents’ goal. Heads are 
bent down and shoulder is placed to shoulder, 
so that the players of each line form a compact 
Mass. 

One of the cornerers takes up the ball and puts 
it between the legs of these two lines. Then the 
struggle begins, each side trving to bear the other 
down and push the ball away toward the goal. 
This is an Eton “bully.” 

There is rare work for their muscular frames. 
See how they cling together and butt at each 
other; bow the second line of feet is planted far 
back to give the outsiders force in pushing. It is 
one of the finest tests of strength and skill 


Each side has sent one 





combined that has ever been witnessed. The 
sixteen players all move as one. 

Where is the ball all this time? About in the 
spot where it was placed by the cornerer. The 
struggle is not with the feet, but the shoulders. 
The effects of the protracted efforts begin to crow 
visible. The players in the violet-colored jerseys 
sway backward a little,—only a very little,—and 
their feet move uneasily. That is the moment for 
the triumph of the other side; a couple of feet 
removed from the ground, and all is over. 

Push! Thrust! There! The bully is broken; 
the ball comes into sight! Some players are on 


the ground; others are racing along, kicking the 
ball gently —dribbling is the technical term—before 
their toes. The fallen players leap from the 
ground; the cornerers run up. There is a cry of 
“No sneaking !"’ 

A vigorous dash is made at the ball, but one of 
the opponents has at the moment come up, and is 
just in time to charge the player who has made 
preparations for the kick. 

This charge is bravely made. The two are 
running side by side; one stoops, and in the act 
of rising again brings his shoulder into forcible 
contact with that of his adversary, who, having 
one foot in the air to kick the ball at the moment, 
is unable to withstand the shock, and goes over 
upon the turf. 

By this time all the players have got together, 
and they sweep along the ground, heads all one 
way for a minute, as the ball is kicked forward 
and back again as an adversary’s toe drives it in 
the contrary direction. 

The rapidity of the evolutions, the sharp and 
continual charges and force of the collisions 
between the players, who, rushing from four or 
five different directions at the ball, meet together 
and all kick at once, are interesting to watch. 
Legs, of necessity, receive heavy kicks that were 





Trying for a‘ 


Rouge 


intended for the ball, and falls while running at 
full speed are not light; but the players are 
ordinarily upon their feet again ere one can say, 
“He's down!” 

The violets have brought the ball down to their 
adversaries’ goal-line, but the goal-keeper receives 
it, and his well-directed toe sends it far out into 
the debatable land again. Then it is kicked 
away to the side, where it goes out at the bounds; 
and when it is brought in again a bully like that 
at the commencement is formed, and the struggle 
is repeated till one side gives way or goes down. 

The object of each side is to get a ‘“‘rouge.”’ A 
rouge is obtained when the ball is kicked over the 
goal-line and touched down by a player who is on 
the opposing side. So as soon as the ball gets 
free from the buily at the side, the violets, who 
have it close to the goal-line, which is defended by 
the plavers in red, rush forward and kick it over. 

Then a race ensues; two players are abreast. 
At every second or third stride one tilts at the 
other in the hope of overturning and thus out- 
running him, and being first to touch it down. 
But the fleet-footed goal-keeper passes both while 
they are making these experiments, and having 
taken up the ball, brings it to the goal-line and 
kicks it back into the middle of the field. 

All the players are after it again, and it is at the 
goal-line almost immediately. A fleet runner has 
all the play to himself this time, and keeps the 
ball continually before his own toe, making a 
circuitous path to the goal-line, where he kicks it 
over and touches it down; but the umpire will not 
allow a rouge, as he was not bullied while kicking 
it—that is, he was not run at or interrupted by 
any of the opposing players whom he outran. 

So once more it has to be kicked by the goal- 
keeper out into the field; this time it is kicked 


Ready for a “ Bully. 


away to the goal-line at the opposite end. After 
a sharp struggle it is driven across the line, and a 
rouge is obtained by the reds; for while it was 
still bounding, a player on that side, who took 
care not to be behind the goal-line when the ball 
was kicked there, ran forward, and having charged 
the goal-keeper so successfully as to leave him on 
the grass, touched it down. 

Upon this all the spectators come round to this 
goal, for the bully that follows a touch-down is 
always protracted and interesting. The ball is 
brought by the umpire, and placed one yard in 
front of the centre of the space marked out by the 


goal-sticks, which is the province of the plavers 
in violet to defend. 

The players in red face their opponents’ goal, 
from which they are only a vard distant. The 
strongest among them, with his toe against the 
ball, occupies the first place; the others form a 
semicircle composed of their entire eleven, and all 
are wedged together as compactly as possible. 
The players on the other side form a similar 
semicircle between the ball and the goal. The 
two semicircles close up, with the ball between. 

Fach side tries its best to overthrow the other, 
one seeking to push the ball beyond the level of 
the goal-sticks and thus win the game, the other 
to force the ball back into the field. The struggle 
is a mighty one, and long continued without 
Beads of sweat gather 
on the foreheads of the players, caps are thrown 
off; words are but seldom spoken. 


advantage to either side. 


Every muscle 
is strained in the effort to heave the opponents 
over. 

The backs are bent down, and at first th 
players’ hands are upon their knees; but as the 
contest goes on they of necessity get moved and 
intertwined. The shoulders of the foremost men 
of each party touch, and those behind on each side 
lend their weight and strength. The ball is 

firmly wedged in among the feet in the centre 

of this heaving, struggling mass. Spectators 
move round and round, and watch with 
hated breath till one side shows signs of 
“giving. lhis is the signa! to the other for 
a renewed effort,—‘‘a long push, and a strong 
push, and a push all together,’’—for, as in 
the opening bully, the power is nicely bal- 
anced, and any accident or little loss of 
position, if taken advantage of, will be sure 
to turn the scale. 

Such a moment always comes; the extra 
vigor is always manifested. Sometimes the 

ball is borne through the goal-space amid 
triumpbant cheering, sometimes back into 
the field; but it frequently happens that the 
weaker side giving way goes down en masse, 
the others falling with them. Then the 
struggle continues on the ground. 

Plavers endeavor to crawl in or out with the 
ball, according to their party. Some players 
creep out of the heap utterly exhausted; but 
after a minute's rest they are down again, and 
the struggle goes on till one side gives way and 
all the players rise, declare it was ‘‘very jolly,” 
and look as if they thought so, too. 

Such is the end of the rouge obtained so 
suddenly by the reds; but they will, if no goals 
and no other rouges are obtained, be the winners 
at the termination of the one hour for which time 
the game at Eton lasts. 

It is a capital plan to count these ‘‘touches- 
down.’’ Goals are proverbially difficult to get, 
according to all the systems. Sometimes at 
Rugby play will last for two or three hours on as 
many consecutive days without either side obtain- 
ing a goal, and be drawn at last; but this would 
not be the case if touches-down counted every 
where as they do at Eton 

A few minutes pass in rest after one of these 
struggles at Eton, but the ball is soon rolling 
again, and another rouge is being fought for; or 
it is kicked over the heads of the spectators at the 
side, and brought just within the line where the 
new bullv is formed, and the old fight is fought 
over again. 

St. Andrew's dav, November 30, is one of the 
grand football days at Eton, when there are 
matches at the wall and in the field, and when the 
collegians who have left Eton for Cambridge and 
Oxford return to their old playgrounds for a~ 
match at their favorite pastime. 

Looking down the London side of the hill at 
Harrow on to the level meadows below, late in 
the autumn, while the leaves, yellow as buttercups 
in the soft sunlight, are still upon the elm-trees, 

Farm-laborers are 
plowing in fields, 
cattle and sheep are 
grazing near by. In 
the school grounds 


we see an attractive scene. 


some two hundred 
boys are racing after 
the football, and be- 
yond all is London, 
under a canopy of 
black smoke. Half- 
hidden by the trees 
behind us is the 
church, and around 
us the schoolhouses. 
We enter the Fourth 
Form School, where 
is the seat occupied 
by Lord Byron when 
he began to write 
poetry. How closely 
his name is associa 
ted with the school! 
Is there a Harrovian who does not know the spot 
in the churchyard that Byron loved so much, 
where, in his own words, he used ‘to sit for hours 
and hours when a boy,’’ and where he once 
hoped to be buried, as his daughter was? There 
is hardly a boy there who cannot point out the 
spot, and is not ready to recite those four 
melancholy verses, ‘On Revisiting Harrow.” 

There, too, are to be seen, cut by their own 
hands, the poet’s name, and “R. Peel’’ and “H. 
Temple,’ and many another since famous in the 
world’s history. 

How often Sir Robert Peel and Viscount 
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Palmerston must have run up and down this 
steep hillside! Were they football-players? We 
have never heard that the prime minister distin- 
guished himself in kicking the ball; but we alb| 
know that it is narrated in history that a certain 
Archbishop of Canterbury was considered to have 
been highly complimented when it was stated that 
he was a learned prelate and an excellent player 
at football. 

Is there at this moment among those boys, intent 
only upon the way the ball goes, a future laureate, 
a Palmerston or a Peel? What are the destinies 
awaiting them? Such thoughts as these always 
intrude upon our minds when we look from the 
hill at Harrow down upon the playground, and 
see the two or three hundred happy scholars, and 
hear their laughter and cheers. 

But such thoughts are gone by the time we 
reach the playground and mingle with the players. | 
Who could look at their glowing faces, radiant | 
with good-humored excitement, and believe in | 
difficulties they would not surmount as they do | 
those of the game, with such unlimited health and 
strength, youth and manly beauty around ? 

The Harrow football is simpler than that of 
Eton, and much more so than the Rugby game. 
It has not half the diversity of either. There are 
neither ‘“‘scrummages” nor bullies. What are 
called goals at the other schools are here denomi- | 
nated bases. They are twelve feet wide. There | 
is no cross-bar and the ball may be kicked to any 
height, so that it is clearly within the space | 
marked out. 

The ground is one hundred and fifty yards long 
and one hundred yards broad. The games begin 
at quarter past two o'clock, and continue till 
quarter to four. Only bases count, and the sides 
obtaining most of these win. 

The matches between the Harrovians and past 
members of the school from the universities are 
great contests. Before the game begins the 
captain places one of his best men at the base, | 
umpires are appointed on each side—they follow 
the game, and have to see that every player keeps | 
on his right side, and to prevent any one kicking 
the ball who has infringed the rule on this subject. 

The game begins by a player kicking the ball 
off from the centre. I have seen it driven by the 
aid of the wind nearly the whole of the seventy-six 
yards between that point and the base. All is | 
running and kicking in the Harrow game. Shin- | 
ning and tripping up are forbidden. 

When the ball is driven out at the side lines it is 
promptly kicked in again. When kicked into the 
air it may be caught; and if the player cries, 
“Three yards!” all the others must clear away | 
. from him, and allow him to have a free kick at it. | 

When near the bases this is very valuable; and a 
good player generally makes a base from it. The 
effect of the rule is to keep the ball as much as | 
possible on the ground. | 
If a catch is made so near to an opponent's base 
that the player who makes it can jump the distance, 
he is allowed to do so. But this is of very rare 
occurrence ; and the game at Harrow is only to be 
won by a true kick which sends the ball flying | 
between the posts. } 
There is less violence and less variety in this 
than in either of the other games; but played as | 
the Harrovians play it, it is a charming game for | 
the winter months. 





ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 
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“UNCLE SAM” 
THE TARIFF. 


The Invoice.—Consular Certificate.—Entry of 
Goods. — Work of the Inspectors and 
Appraisers.— Settling Disputes as to the 
Value of Goods. 

How does “Uncle Sam," as we familiarly call 
the United States, get money to carry on the 
government? Largely from the duty, or tariff, 
imposed on goods and materials of a hundred 
different kinds that come from abroad—silks, 
woollens, hats, sugar, confectionery, spices, fruits, 
drugs, wines, jewelry, china, glass, books, 
pictures, ete. 

The money so secured is used to pay the army 
and navy, and the clerks in the various govern- 
ment offices, to meet the interest on the national 
debt and to reduce the principal. 

When a merchant in the United States desires | 
to purchase goods that are made abroad he sends 
an order to the manufacturer in England, France, 
Germany, or whatever the country may be. 
When the manufacturer fills the order he makes 
out a bill which contains a description of the 
goods, the price at which they are sold, the 
charges for packing and shipping, and certain 
peculiar marks and numbers which are painted on 
the boxes or cases in which the goods are shipped, 
and by which they can be quickly identified when 
thev arrive at their destination. 

This bill is called ‘“‘an invoice.’’ The word 
probably comes from the French envois, ‘things 
sent,’’ and means a written account of the partic- 
ulars of merchandise shipped or sent to a pur- 
chaser, or agent, with the value or prices and 
charges annexed. 

After the invoice has thus been made out it is 
taken to the American consul residing in the town 
or city whence the goods are to be shipped. The 
consul is the authorized representative of our 
government, and before him the American 
merchant, if he is on the spot and buys the goods, 
or if not, his agent, makes a sworn statement that 
the invoice is correct. 

There are three copies of this invoice; one copy 


HOW COLLECTS 


| building in charge of custom-house officers. 


is kept by the consul, he gives or sends one to the 


| from the same country. In other words, every 


The inspectors, the weighers, measurers and 


consignee,—the man to whom the goods are to be | invoice of actual purchase goes to establish the | gaugers are in charge of the surveyor; these men 


sent,—and he sends another to the collector of 
customs at the port in this country to which the 
goods are shipped. 


market value. 
The appraisers will take a number of invoices 
| of like date, belonging to different importers, 


get aboard the vessels as they arrive, or work 
on the docks after the cargo has been taken off. 
The inspectors board the ships as already 


We will suppose that the goods are coming to | describing the same kind of goods; if the state- | described, and the other officers see that the 


New York, and have arrived there. The merchant, 


or, as he is generally called, the importer,—‘‘one | 


who, by himself or his agent, brings goods from 
another country or state,’’"—makes up “‘an entry.”’ 
That is, he writes a paper describing the goods he 


has imported, their value, the charges, the peculiar | 
marks and numbers on the boxes, and so forth. | 


This paper he presents to the collector, signs a 
‘declaration’ that it is correct, and asks permis- 
sion to land his goods. 


There are different forms of declaration, accord- | 


ing to the nature of the goods and the manner in 
which they are shipped. 

The importer also presents his invoice to the 
collector, and a clerk compares it with the copy 
that has been sent to that official. 


After the entry papers are delivered at the | 
| custom-house they eventually come before an 


official who classifies the articles mentioned in 
them, according to the rate of duty each should 
pay and the value of the goods mentioned in the 
invoice. 

The importer can get a permit to obtain any of 
his goods on which there is no duty, or on which 
the duty has been paid, or he can send some of 
his goods to a bonded warehouse, which is a 
In 
the latter case a paper, or bond, is signed by the 
importer, by which he agrees to pay the duties on 
these goods when, later, he wants to take them 
out. 

Meanwhile, officers of the custom-house, called 
inspectors, have gone on board the vessel, 


| examined the ship's papers—which describe the | 


character of the vessel, her crew and cargo—and 
sealed the hatches, or openings to the decks where 
the goods are stored. 

A few hours later, after the passengers have 
been landed, the cargo is unloaded under the 
direction of these inspectors, who examine the 
goods and see that they correspond with the 


| description given in the invoice. 


They also select several cases or boxes—gener- 
ally ten per cent. of the goods—from the different 
consignments, and send them to the appraiser’s 
department of the custom-house, where it is to 
be seen whether the goods have been properly 
appraised, or valued. 

The duty, or tariff, is on the market value or 
wholesale price of the goods or commodity in the 
markets of the country from which the goods 
were exported. When goods are actually pur- 
chased by an importer, the invoice is made out at 
the price which he actually pays. 

But often goods are consigned, or sent over here 
by a foreign owner on the chance of their being 
sold by his agent in this country. In that case 
the owner, before shipping them, declares in his 
invoice their market value. Instead of the invoice 
being the record of an actual sale, it is a statement 
of what the owner holds to be the market value of 
the goods—the price at which he is willing to sell 
them to all comers. 

But the prices of goods become higher or lower, 
depending on the character of the goods, the 
amount of the production, the number of importa- 
tions, and other circumstances. By the time the 
consignment arrives here an importer sometimes 
finds, when he makes his entry at the custom- 
house, that he has obtained the goods under the 
present market value in the foreign country. 

In that case he may add to the value given in 
his invoice what he considers to be the market 
value. Thus, the consigner’s declaration in the 
invoice, or the importer’s declaration of purchased 
goods at the time of entry, constitutes the declara- 
tion of market value. 

But Uncle Sam, being a business man, is not 
satisfied with the mere statement of importers and 
manufacturers as to the market value of goods; 


loses so much money in duties which should be 
placed upon them. It is for this reason that 
sample cases of goods are sent to the government 


ments of the different merchants as to the market 
value are substantially the same, it is pretty 
strong evidence that the price given is the market 
value, because each merchant has independently 
purchased his goods without the knowledge of the 
other. 5 


the invoice with the packages, to see that the 
goods are properly described, and that the marks 
on the cases compare with the marks in the 
invoice. Having done this he carefully examines 
the goods and considers their value. 

If he finds the value stated in the invoice 
correct, then the importer pays whatever the 
regular duty may be, and that is the end of the 
'matter. But if the appraiser finds that the price 
| stated in the invoice is below the market price at 
| the date the goods were shipped to this country, 
| then he adds the difference necessary to make it 
| the market price. 

This action of the appraiser is final unless the 
importer, dissatisfied with his decision, shall, 
within two days from the time the appraiser has 
made his report to the collector, appeal for a 
re-appraisement; or in other words, apply to 
have some one else make an examination and 
give his opinion on the matter. In this case the 
invoice of the goods is sent to a general appraiser. 

A general appraiser is an officer in charge of the 
assistant appraisers at any port. There is a 
general appraiser at New York, one at Boston 
| and another at Philadelphia. 
| Before this general appraiser the merchant is 
allowed to state his case. He endeavors to show 
| that the statement made in his invoice is correct, 
sometimes calling witnesses—especially men called 
‘buyers,’ whose business it is to purchase goods 
abroad for importers, and who are constantly 
travelling between this country and Europe. The 
assistant appraiser, on behalf of the government, 
endeavors to substantiate the report he has made. 

In very important cases, involving the payment 





lawyer is allowed to appear for the merchant and 
examine and cross-examine the witnesses as they 
appear. 

But the importer may be dissatisfied with the 
decision of the general appraiser. 
can appeal to a board of three general appraisers. 


to all parties. 


of the appraiser, which is always sent to him, he 
may deem the statement of value too low. In 
that case he may appeal for a re-appraisement just 


of the same nature as in the latter case. 
Goods of the same general class on which duties 
are paid are arranged in different classes in a 


the market value. The rate of duty is different 
for each class, and what rate the importer shall 
pay depends very much in what class the govern- 
| ment officers place his goods. 

| In this matter, if there is any dispute between 
| the importer and the collector, the decision of the 
collector is final and conclusive, unless the 





importer or his agent shall file a protest against | 


the decision of the collector, in which case the 
protest and papers are sent to the board of general 
appraisers, who review the entire case and make 
their decision thereon. 

The decision of this board is final unless within 
thirty days thereafter either the importer, the 
collector or the Secretary of the United States 


| Treasury—the national officer at the head of the 


| department having charge of the collection of the 
| for, of course, if the goods are undervalued he | tariff—shall appeal to a judge of the Circuit Court | 


| of the United States for a review of the case. The 


| decision of this judge is final, unless he should | 


allow a further appeal to the circuit court of 


The first thing the appraiser does is to compare 


of a large amount in duties, or where the question | 
of market value is difficult of determination, a| 


In this event he 
The decision of this board is final and conclusive | 


We have been speaking only about the importer. | 
Sometimes, when the collector receives the report | 


the same as the importer, and the proceedings are | 


printed list, a copy of which is in the hands of | 
every official who has anything to do with fixing | 


| weights and measures used in describing the 
goods are correct. 

| ‘The appraiser reports to the collector as to the 
| quantity and value of goods that have been 
imported and the rate of duty which such goods 
ought to pay. There are nearly sixteen hundred 
officials ‘connected with the New York custom- 


house. GeorGe J. Manson. 
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PATIENCE. 


Our keenest sorrow may be sent to bring 
The dearest guest our life has ever known,— 
Sweet patience, who in gathering the sting 
From others’ lives, forgets about her own. 


Selected. —Mrs. May Riley Smith. 
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THE OTHER MOON. 


In Two Parts. —Part II. 





An Escape from one terrible Situation into another. 


I had covered no more than half the distance to 
the old ferry-boat, and the wolves were getting 
terribly near me, when I stopped and fired at the 
pack. I missed, and they came on. When they 
were within fifty vards of me I fired again. 

This time two were badly crippled by the same 
bullet, which scattered the whole pack for a time. 
If the wolves did not eat the crippled ones, then 
they certainly began to abuse them mercilessly. 

Running on again up the river, I could see the 
boat, and near it an old freight-wagon with high 
sides. If I could get into this, 1 might hold the 
pack at bay a little while. 

I was pretty well spent, and the venison on my 
shoulders seemed to weigh a hundred pounds; so 
I tugged at the thongs to throw it off. In a 
minute more I could reach the wagon; but the 
pack had rallied, and was almost upon me. At 
this point I luckily succeeded in letting the meat 
fall. The horde pounced upon it with horrid 
commotion, each fighting for a share, while I 
clambered into the wagon, and sent two shots into 
| the heap of wolves as they tumbled over the meat. 

At my shots two of the brutes leaped up and 
fell back into the mass. From the outcry I 
judged that others were wounded, and while the 
unhurt were punishing the unfortunates for 
| getting hurt, I took a hasty survey of my retreat. 
I was in a heavy freight-wagon, with a strong, 
| deep box. It had been left there probably because 
it had broken down. One wheel was gone, and 
the corner of the vehicle which it had supported 
was now propped up on a pile of stones. 
| Close by was the ferry-boat. The strong wire 
| cable used to conduct the boat across the stream 
| still remained in place. This ferry was a rude 
contrivance, put up as a makeshift during that 
first season, to save a month of time needed to get 
proper gearing from Denver, and thus to catch 
the rush of travel caused by the San Juan gold 
excitement. 

The cable was continuous. It passed around a 
large pulley-wheel which was chained to a huge 
spile, and thence stretched away in two lines to a 
like spile on the other shore. It looked like a 
long rope ladder without rungs. 

In a few seconds the wolves again took my 
attention. They made a hideous yelling when 
they first approached, but very soon ceased and 
became cautious about their advance. Some sat 
about, eying me greedily, while others prowled 
around the boat. Thence they slunk around or 
under the wagon. 

The pack was being slowly augmented by new 
arrivals, but they made so little noise that I could 
hear the lap of the water in the river and the 
dismal creak of some loose gearing hanging from 
the cable just over the boat. 

I could see several pairs of eyes gleaming at me 
through the cracks of the wagon-box, and the 
entire pack began to close in. How I longed for 
a beltful of cartridges for my gun, instead of the 








store, where the assistant appraisers can examine | appeals, from which court there is no further | single one left! 


| them and see that they are worth no more than 


the price set down in the invoice. 


| appeal. 


| ‘The tariff on goods may be ad valorem, that is, | 


| One vicious beast soon tried to clamber into the 
wagon, and I aimed a blow at him with my gun 


Appraisers are appointed to examine different | according to their market value, or it may be asaclub. He slipped back in time to escape the 


kinds of goods, woollens, silks, hats, drugs, 
books, jewelry, what not, and each one is supposed 
to have been selected on account of his competency 
to judge of the quality and value of the particular 
class of goods assigned to him. 

It is the duty of the appraiser, by all reasonable 
means, without regard to the statement in the 


invoice or any information which may be given 


by the importer, to ascertain and fix the market 
value of the goods that come under his notice in 
the leading markets of the country from whence 
they have been imported. 

The appraisers or, more properly speaking, 
assistants to the appraiser-in-chief, should have a 
general knowledge of the goods. 
they are selected because they have been engaged 
in importing such goods, or have been employed 
by merchants who imported them. 


They also gain special information from the | 
Trade Reports, which quote prices; from the | 
| consuls at the different ports from whence the 
‘goods are shipped, and with whom they are in 


constant communication, and most important of 
all, from a comparison of their prices with those 
named in other invoices of like goods coming 


In some cases | 


| specific, that is, a definite amount for a certain 
quantity of the commodity or kind of goods. 
Sometimes it is both ad ralorem and specific. It 
| is then called ‘“‘*compound.”’ 
| It would not be possible to give here even a 
| general idea of the rate of duty on the leading 
| importations. In fact, customs officers them- 
selves are constantly obliged to refer to a good- 
sized book called ‘“‘Hoyt's Digest’’—a dictionary 
of the articles upon which there is a tariff, and 
which gives the rate on each. The ad ralorem 
| rate ranges from ten to sixty per cent. 
The custom-house in New York is a plain 
| granite building, located on Wall Street. Before 
1862, when it was purchased by the government, 
it was used as a merchant’s exchange. 

The four principal officers connected with the 


customs service are the collector, the naval officer, | 


the surveyor of the port and the appraiser. 


| collector sees that the duties are collected. At the 
| naval office the vast amount of clerical work that 
is done in the collector's department is carefully 
| examined, to see that no mistakes have been 
| made. 





Generally speaking, it may be said that the: 


| full force of it, but I think I disarranged the sights 
of my rifle with that blow, for a little later, when 
I fired the one load at a bunch of wolves that were 
snarling around my hat, which I chanced to drop 
| out of the wagon, my shot missed completely. 
| The brutes began to press*me close. One 
| shaggy wolf wriggled up between the front wheel 
and the wagon-box. I struck him a very hard 
blow with my gun-barrel. He dropped back in a 
heap, but soon recovered enough to tumble crazily 
about. I think his skull was cracked. His antics 
drew the attention of the entire pack to him, but 
he could still take care of himself, and bit some of 
them so savagely that they let him alone. 

I still had my light pocket-pistol, and noticing 
how they had pounced on my hat, I resorted to a 
ruse to get them in a bunch. Taking off my 
leather coat, I rolled it up and tossed it out. 
Straightway those near enough pounced upon it, 
and the others tried to get near enough to do so. 
Then I leaned out and fired the pistol into the 
fighting heap as fast as I could work the trigger, 
until the six loads were exhausted. 

Two or three were hurt, and started to get ont 
| of the heap, each yelling hideously. The entire 
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pack was disorganized; but my satisfaction at this 
was short. 

Suddenly the wheelless corner of the wagon-box 
settled heavily to the ground. The scrambling, 
crowding wolves had thrown down the stone sup- 
port. This placed me at their mercy, for they could 
now easily climb into the wagon-box. 
completely by surprise, and was too much fright- 
ened to plan anything rationally. 

Nevertheless, I leaped at once to the old ferry- 
boat, climbed on the railing, and from there 
jumped up and caught hold of a pulley which hung 
there on one strand of the cable. 

My weight broke a rotten cord which had held 


the pulley to the other gearing, and it started to | 


roll down the incline, which was quite steep at 
each end. Thus I rolled dangling out over the 
water, and was several yards from shore before 
either the wolves or I knew what had happened. 
Then the brutes set up a great yelling, and ran 
toward me. 

With that I looked up, saw the upper cable was 
still within my reach, and grabbed it with my left 
hand. Thischecked my run. My face was toward 
the shore, and I saw one exasperated wolf leap 
out at me. He fell several feet short, the current 
bore him down, and the others 
mercilessly abused him when 
he scrambled back up the 
shore. That incident set me to 
rolling slowly outward, holding 
the pulley in my right and the 
upper strand in my left hand. 

But the strain on my arms 
soon became severe. I! reached 
up my feet and caught them 
over one strand of the cable. 
Then I found that | could still 
further relieve my muscles by 
straddling one stretch of the 
cable with my knees, and hold- 
ing the other in my hands. 
While doing this I saw two 
wolves struggling in the water. 
They had started for me, but 
were glad enough to get out. 
Their struggles disturbed the 
water just enough to make the 
reflection of the moon twist 
about in a fantastic manner. 

I felt now that I could escape 
if | could go on across the river 
on these two strands—this ladder 
with no rounds. I had faith that 
I could do this. I was strong, 
in a gymnasium | could have 
performed feats re. 
quiring much greater 
skill and endurance, 
but this was a differ 
ent situation. 

The continual quiv 
ering of the line made 
me feel giddy. I was 
obliged to wriggle 
along slowly, and it 
was terribly fatigu-. 
ing work. For the 
first few feet I kept 
my back toward the 
water, with one 
stretch of cable be 
tween me and the 
stream, and grasping 
the other = stretch 
with both hands. Thus, by keeping hold of the 
lower strand with my legs, resting part of my 
weight on each stretch and moving hand over 
hand, I got along very well. I had let the pulley 
go, but the sag of the cables kept it near me. 

Soon I began to feel insecure, with the water 
murmuring so close to my ears and the bright 
moon shining on the bleak hills, showing the utter 
loneliness of my situation. My arms ached so that 
I felt | must do something to relieve them. This 
I accomplished by drawing the upper cable down 
and rolling over on top of both cables. I rested 
there for a time, sprawled along on top of the lines. 

My slightest movement made them sway. I 
could have drawn them together till they touched, 
or pushed them off at arm’s length. 

This unsteadiness kept me rather dizzy; yet I 
could not help noticing the grotesque, distorted 
reflection of the moon in the water beneath me. 
There seemed something supernatural in the weird 
image. 

I wriggled along as best | could. Progress was 
slower in this position, but I felt safer with both 
cables between me and the water. This, however, 
was true only so long as I could keep my eyes and 
thoughts from the hideous reflection which whirled 
along below me. 

The wolves must have slunk away. I saw no 
more of them, nor could I hear them. I was not 
surprised at this, for it seemed hours since I had 
left the shore, and I had almost forgotten them. 

I labored along, but my progress was much 
slower. I stopped often to rest, but at such times 
I felt more giddy; and my repugnance to that 
gleaming orb in the water became almost unbear- 
able. Strange, evil-looking figures seemed to 
writhe about on it and leer up at me. No doubt I 
was becoming delirious from the strain and the 
fear. 

At last it seemed that I must turn my face from 
that weird sight. I proceeded very carefully, and 
got back to my former position, with one stretch of 
cable above, the other below me, and with my face 
inclined upward. While changing, I remember 
noticing how my shadow, like some uncouth mon- 
ster, wriggled about, clawing and striking up at 
me. 

This new position, by bringing the strain on other 
muscles, rested me. I moved quite rapidly for a 


time, resting much of my weight on the lower | 


strand, and drawing myself along by means of the 
upper one. But my strength had been sorely 
taxed, and to pause was as fatiguing as to go for- 
ward. It almost maddened me that the moon—the 
real moon—should gaze so calmly down upon my 
desperate struggles. 

My head was ina whirl, and lights danced before 
my eyes. Some monster seemed tugging me down- 
ward. I swung partially around to my former 
position. Then a little book—a cherished souvenir, 


I was taken | 


| filled with sketches of scenes from about my old 


home—slipped out of my inner vest pocket. I) 


reached frantically for it. So did a hideous shadow 
whirling along beneath me. The shadow got it. 

I closed my eyes and clutched the cable to keep 
the hated thing from also getting me. With that 
book seemed to depart all that connected me with 
| my former life, It seemed as though I had always 

been there, dangling between two moons. 

| Regaining my former sprawling position on top 
| of the two cables and struggling forward, I opened 
my eyes. The other moon was just below me. A 
lot of ugly, dwarfish figures were dancing about on 
it; I thought they were snatching the pictured 
leaves from my lost book, and waving them at me 
in derision. 

Progress was becoming more difficult now, as 
| the slant of the cable was upward. This ought to 
| have shown me that I was nearing the other shore, 
but I was too much unnerved to think clearly of 
anything. 

The one central memory of the whole experience 
is of that misshapen moon. Blocks of drifting ice 
or wood were strange, uncanny monsters sent up 
from this submerged, fearful object. There was 
nothing to cause acute physical pain. If I had 





Dangling between two Moons. 


kept my wits about me, the crossing would have 
been no very great task. But my mind was com. 
pletely unsettled. I was wasteful of strength. 

The motive of my striving was not to reach the 
shore so much as to keep out of the way of the 
horror which my fancy pictured—the other moon. 
As progress became more difficult IT had to keep 
stopping oftener to rest. The luminous mags still 
whirled about underneath me. I kept turning first 
my face and then my back toward it, so as to ease 
the strain. 

How long I kept up this somewhat spiral progress 
I cannot say. It began to seem as though nothing 
mattered much. I might as well give up and sink 
down into the moon. I wondered vaguely which 
was the real moon. One looked 
other. Perhaps it was the same moon, and kept 
revolving round and round with me. The figures 
on both kept whirling about all the time, and never 
looked twice the same. 

Presently [ felt something else slipping out of 
my pocket. I clapped my hand over it, but I was 
too late. 

The wriggling shadow reached up, snatched 
some letters out, and threw them down to the 
fiends in the other moon. 

They were home letters, and the pang of thus 
losing them sent a flash of reason to my brain. 

I shut my eyes and tried to think. I felt one 
letter still left. I had saved one, clutched in my 
hand. I thrust it back down into my pocket. Then 
I caught hold of the cable and struggled. My face 
was turned upward, gazing longingly at the real 
moon as I worked. 

Suddenly a cloud glided over it. Everything 
became so dark! All hope and ambition left me. 
I twisted round to look at the other moon. That, 
too, was gone! 

I struggled feebly forward. I was dazed and 
disheartened. The surface beneath me seemed to 
offer rest. I could not tell whether it was water or 
snow or fire, but I wanted rest. I slowly slipped 
from the cables, hung by my hands to one stretch 
for a few seconds while it slowly settled down- 
ward, and then let go. 

The fall on shore must have stunned me. I have 
only a jumbled remembrance of subsequent hap- 
penings. I know that when I regained conscious- 
ness I was dizzy and very thirsty. I went to the 
water’s edge, but seeing the other moon leering up 
at me, I staggered away without drinking. 

You know the rest of the story from the doctor, 
except, perhaps, the way in which my loyal com- 
panions humored my crazy whims while nursing 
me. 

They knew that some location papers which I 
was very anxious to have recorded were prepared 
and ready to send out by the man who went for 
the doctor, except that the name of the mine was 
not filled in. When they asked me what name to 
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much like the | 


| give the mine, they said I laughed crazily, and 
muttered something about “the Other Moon.” So 
| they gave it that name. 
| WARREN L. WATTIS. 


| 
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THE BLASTED PINE. 


For a brief space his stricken form 
May bide the buffet of the storm, 
While the deep rift within his heart 
Widens and tears his trunk apart, 
Then, with a crash from overhead, 
He falls, and all men know him dead. 


Selected. 


—Susan Coohdge. 
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DOUBTING JOHN THOMAS. 


His name was John Thomas Edgar Fenn, and his 
age was nearly ten. 

For the past two years he had silently doubted 
| the existence of a real Santa Claus, and now, since 
the last month of the year had been ushered in by 
ice and snow and chilling blasts from the mountain- 
|} top where the good saint has his home, he had 
| boldly and stiffly declared that “he did not believe 
in Santa Claus and that he never meant 
to believe in him again.” 

“What is going to become of so rash 
a boy!” exclaimed his mother, while 
amysterious smile hovered around her 
lips. 

The smile had a great deal of 
leniency in it, and might have shown 
to John Thomas that his mother was 
willing to take him into her confidence ; 
but he was an obstinate boy and would 
not be humored in that way. He 
wished her to come right out, before 
his young brothers and sister, and say: 

“Youare right, John Thomas. There 
is no such person as Santa Claus.” 

But this his mother would not do, 
and at last she became so much an 
noyed at his persistent declaration in 
the presence of the younger members 
of the family that she forbade his 
mentioning the subject again. 

Christmas eve came; the four gradu 
ated pairs of stockings hung in a row 
from the mantel’s edge, but John 
Thomas Edgar’s were not there. 

“No more such tomfoolery for me!” 
he muttered, his usually bright face 
clouded with discontent as he secretly 
wondered if his parents would or would 
not give him the watch and chain and 
books he so much desired. But he 
would not hang up his stocking, no! 
not even for these longed-for gifts. 

When his mother went to the chil- 
dren’s room on the way to her own, 
late that night, she found sweet little 
Bessie awake and quietly weeping 
because “Budder Dohn didn’t han’ up 
his stotin’, and Franty Fraus ‘ill fordet 
him.”’ 

To comfort her, her mother took a 
pair of her eldest son’s hose and hung 
them beside the others, and in the 
morning every one but Bessie and her 
father and mother was surprised to find 
them there and full to the very top. 

Robert, the second son, said “he liked 

old Santa Claus all the more because 
| he didn’t get mad at John.” 

Because of the nervous, excitable temperament 
of little Bennie, there was no rising before daylight 
to find out Santa Claus in this household. There- 
fore the Christmas sun was shining brightly on a 
hard crust of snow, making it sparkle as though 
covered with myriad gems, when after a somewhat 
hasty breakfast the children were permitted to 
enter the sitting-room and ransack their stockings 
for their Christmas gifts. 

These exceeded their anticipations, but John 
Thomas still would have none of it. He was glum 
when he realized that if his parents, who both 
smiled benevolently at him, intended to give him a 
present it would undoubtedly be found in the 
despised stockings, still hanging from the corner 
of the mantel. 

The Fenns were not a wealthy family, and with 
few relatives to give presents, so it was not long 
before the other children had thoroughly examined 
their gifts. 

The silk 








| 
muffler for father and embroidered 
purchased from their savings bank money did not 
give John the pleasure he had anticipated when 
purchasing these articles. He was not in harmony 
with the others, and felt like an outcast. 

But the loving little sister came to the rescue. 
With her mother’s permission and a half-assent 
from John, she sat upon a rug and emptied her 
brother’s bulky hose. 

First came a very large, rosy apple, bound over 
and over with blue ribbon. John was disgusted. 

“I’ve got all the apples I could eat every day,” 
he muttered. 

As he refused to touch it, mother placed it 
carefully at one end of the mantel, while Bessie 
drew out a long, thick parsnip, also tied and bound 
with ribbon. 

“Worse and worse,” said John, as the children 
laughed. The parsnip was placed beside the dis- 
carded apple. 

John then declared “he would accept nothing 
that came out of the stocking,” and so it was placed 
back upon the mantel, while he walked gloomily to 
the window and looked out at the scurrying snow 
and the people who went by with glad, happy 
faces. 

He thought to himself that “Christmas was the 
meanest old day in the whole year, there was so 
much humbug about it. And he did want that 
watch and chain so much,—every boy in his class 
had one,—and if he didn’t believe in that horrid | 
old Santa Claus, that wasn’t any reason for his 
father and mother not to give him any Christmas | 
present.” 

In his heart he knew he was wrong, and that it 


was not his disbelief, but his obstinate persistence | 


in reiterating his lack of faith in the presence of 
the other children that his mother had objected to. | 





handkerchief for mother which the children had | 
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All of a sudden he remembered how lovingly she 
had drawn him to her knee one day and told him a 
story about “a giver.” When she began to explain 
that, in a way, Santa Claus meant 
things, he had impatiently drawn 
“he didn’t want to have anything to do with that 
old fraud.” After that his mother Jeft him alone. 

While these thoughts were floating through his 
mind a sleigh full of shouting children went 
rapidly by the house, and one boy, seeing John at 
the window, held up «a watch to his 

This was the last straw to the burden 
bearing, and throwing himself upon a 
began to weep silently. 

The Fenns were an affectionate family. They 
were all sorry for John, from the father, who was 
pretending to read his newspaper, down to Bessie, 
who could not half enjoy her new doll, “betause 
Budder Dohn was naughty.” 

But when John began to ery, the first ray of 
sunlight made its appearance. Rob, wishing to do 
something to cheer his brother, placed his new 
book, “The Boys of ’61,”’ in his hand, when to their 
surprise it was found that it did not belong to Rob 
at all, for on the first page inside the cover was 
written: 

“John T. E. Fenn, with the love of Aunt Annie.” 

“Auntie has lots of good sense,” said Mrs. Fenn, 
and they all smiled. Just then another diversion 
was caused by little Bessie, who had been hovering 
around the mantel, looking with longing eyes at 
the bright ribbon on the discarded apple and 
parsnip. All of a sudden she cried out 

“T hear atricket! A tricket is singin’ in Doln’s 
apple!” Then they all listened until the room was 
so still that Mr. Fenn said “one might hear a tear 
drop on a snowflake.” And as they listened, sure 
enough, they heard a tick, tick, tick, come regularly 
from the apple. John looked at his father, who 
answered the mute appeal with an encouraging 
smile. The smile was contagious, and sent them 
all running to the mantel, where “the apple teeps 
on a-talkin’,” little Bessie said. 

John tore the ribbon off and threw it into his 
sister’s waiting hands. He then examined the 
apple closely. It was somewhat difficult to see 
that the skin had been disturbed, but John Thomas 
understood it all. 

“Father’s been trying the trick described in the 
Thanksgiving number of The Companion,” he said 
with some excitement, as he gently tore the apple 
apart. There, in a hole scooped out in the centre, 
wrapped carefully in of tissue-paper, 
was the desired watch. 

John Thomas was a happy boy, also a penitent 
one, and he began, “O father, I am sorry —” 

“That's all right, my boy,” interrupted the father; 
“perhaps if you search, you may find the chain 
that goes with the watch.” 

Then began a lively scramble. The stockings 
were soon emptied of their contents; packages 
undone, neckties, handkerchiefs, gloves, 
were found, but no chain. 

“It’s as good fun as hiding the thimble, or twenty 
questions, Let’s play that game, and find it. 
Father, is it in this room?” said Rob. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Fenn, entering with zest 
into the play. But just at this juncture little Bessie 
fell from a high hassock to the floor, bumping her 
head and bringing the parsnip with her from the 
mantel, where she had been climbing to secure the 
remainder of the ribbon. 

“The parsnip! the parsnip!” screamed John, 
tearing the ribbon off, and they all laughed delight 
edly when the chain was found inside. 

It was a beautiful chain, and after John had 
fastened it to the watch and they had all admired 
it, he went to his mother and said: 

“Il am sorry I was so disagreeable, and | didn’t 
want to be so, all of the time, but it seemed as it I 
couldn’t help myself. I'll believe in Santa Claus if 


a giver of good 


away, and said 


gaze. 
he was 


chair he 


a piece 


books 


you wish me to. 

But his mother only said: “It not at all 
necessary to have faith in Santa Claus; but it is 
necessary to have perfect confidence in the love of 
father and mother.” 

Then the Fenns settled down to a merry Christ. 
mas, and John Thomas said, in the silence of his 
room that night, that “Christmas was the jolliest 
old day in the whole year!” 

MARGARET E, 


is 
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A WISCONSIN SKATE-SAIL. 


How to make and use it.—A fascinating Sport. 


Of skate-sailing in general less needs to be said 
now than a dozen years ago. It is a wonderfully 
fine and fascinating sport, based on the longing for 
wings. Who can stand skate-shod on the ice with 
a fresh breeze blowing, and not feel that longing? 
But although many of us boys had long felt that 
desire, it was only with the introduction of the 
form of sail of which I write, and which is used by 
the boys in Wisconsin, that skate-sailing came into 
great popularity among us. 

Our sail is, to describe it in the simplest terms, 
simply a triangular piece of cloth, stretched on a 
T-shaped frame, carried to windward but un- 
attached to the body. One of its chief merits is its 
simplicity. Yet it has other excellent qualities; 
I know of no other form of sail with which so 
large a wind-surface can be carried with such 
complete safety. 

It is a safe sail because it is unattached to the 
body; with a little experience one can even drop it 
upon the ice if it becomes necessary. In using a 
sail which is fastened to the body there is always 
the danger, especially in a gusty wind when skate 
sailing is at its best, of one’s sail becoming unman 
ageable. 

The frame, which should be spruce or light pine, 
consists of two pieces. The length of the cross 


| spar should be about twice the distance from the 
| ground to the armpit of the boy as he stands upon 


skates. Thus, for a boy of sixteen, the cross-spar 
should be perhaps eight feet long. In order to 
express myself definitely I shall describe this size 
of sail throughout, it being understood, of course, 
that other sizes should be in about the same relative 
proportion. 

The thickness of the cross-spar should be one 
inch, and its width two and a half inches in the 
middle, tapering toward the ends. By width, in 
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reference to the spars, I mean that dimension | up the river. There is a strong and gusty gale, 
which lies in the plane of the sail. the kind of wind that makes you love the sport. 





It is a pleasant and suggestive thought that | than three-fifths of the Indian children of school 
representatives of various nationalities are to meet | age are attending school. About one-eighth of 


The main-spar should be twice the length of the | The hard surface of the ice stretches out before us | in a peaceful struggle forsupremacy. If promised | the Indian population has received allotments of 


cross-spar; that is, for an eight-foot cross-spar, a | far and wide, polished and smooth, and ringing 





How it is used. 














when struck like a plate 


of finely tempered steel. We 
are off. 
How the wind rushes! But 


we know you of old, Boreas! 
Many a time have we wrestled 





Cross-spar . 
sixteen-foot main-spar. The ike Serer with you upon this — 
greatest strain on the main- 1| arena! We speed away with 
spar is at one-third of the dis- . | a swoop, the sharp steel hissing, 
tance from the forward end. o the wind stinging our faces, the 
Here it should have a width of §|| i spray from our skates whirling 
an inch and a half, tapering | | over the surface. Braced with 
back to an inch at the rear end. ! | all our strength, we lean far 
The thickness at the point of — over upon the wind. Yet a 
greatest strain should be two =— | —= || stronger gust has seized us, 
inches, tapering slightly back- I and we are whirled away like 
ward and forward. I leaves across the ice. 

Ata point two inches from H But here we are at the end 
the main-spar’s forward end it i | | of our course, and we rush up 
is joined to the cross-spar at ae | | into the wind; it howls and 
its middle point by a quarter- ee | roars about us, and the sail 
inch bolt; a thumb-nut for this 4 | shakes and quivers. Again we 
is convenient but not necessary. an I are off on our wild flight back. 
Round corners on the forward Z | There is joy in an ocean- 
half of the main-spar make iF swim, through the surf and out 
it more comfortable to handle. | upon the great waves. There 

The sail proper should be is joy in swimming in the 
made of heavy unbleached How it is made. brown water of some northern 
muslin or sheeting, cut of such river among great, fragrant 
a size that, after hems have been made all around | logs. I remember moments when tearing over the 


—one-half inch wide at the end, and one inch on 
the two long sides—the sail shall be a trifle nar- 
rower at the wide end than the length of the 
cross-spar, and about a foot shorter when stretched 
than the main-spar. 

A quarter-inch rope should now be run through 
the two side hems, a protruding loop about three 
feet in length being left at the apex of the sail. 
The ends of the rope, after having been sewed 
tightly to the cloth at the two angles of the base, 
are knotted securely to the ends of the cross-yard 
through holes far enough apart to stretch the base 
of the sail snugly upon the yard, where it is 
fastened with tacks. In bolting the cross-yard to 
the main-spar, the cloth side of the cross-yard is 
outside. 
and strongly stitched, but not fastened to the rope. 

We now come to what may be called the 
halyards. In spreading the sail, the object to be 
secured is this: to pull the side ropes taut to the 
end of the main-spar, and then from the same 
point to pull the cloth tight upon the ropes. This 
may be accomplished in many ways, varying with 
the inclinations and ingenuity of the builder. I 
will describe what is perhaps the simplest way : 

About three inches back from the apex of the 
sail is sewed, by means of several laps of cloth, 
an enamelled iron ring perhaps an inch in diam- 
eter. ‘Lhe loop of rope already spoken of is pulled 
taut, and fastened by being passed through a hole 
in the end of the main-spar ; it is then turned back, 
passed through the ring, again pulled taut and 


fastened by being caught over a hook or some | 


such device. 

One thing more; the sides of your sail will sag 
too much unless they are stiffened by a sprit. 
Somewhat forward of the middle point of the 
sides, the rope is bared of the hem for an inch, 
the edges of the hem being oversewed to prevent 
ravelling. A piece of hickory or ash, one-half 
inch by one inch, notched at the ends, is sprung 
into place. 

Now your sail is done, I believe. You have taken 
a day or perhaps two to make it. Five dollars 
is a fair estimate of the cost of material. If you 
will loosen the halyards and swing the cross-yard 
around in line with the main-spar and roll the sail 
up, we will now go down to the ice for a trial. 

The sail is carried on the windward side of the 
body, the main-spar being held under the arm 
about three or four fect from the forward end. 
The lower end of the cross-spar comes a few 
inches above the ice; the rear end of the main-spar 
drags. 

The centre of resistance is, as I have said, one- 
third of the distance from the forward end. The 
whole problem of steering is involved with one’s 
relation to this point. 

If you are going directly before the wind, you 
should be just at this point. If you are tacking, 
you should come a little forward. If you would 
come into the wind, steer closer with your skates 
and come to the front of the sail, when of course 
all the wind is spilled behind. To come about, 
the sail is shifted to the other arm by being passed 
over the head and turned upside down. There is 
always perfect safety so long as you are able to 
come forward of the centre of resistance. 

Now, if you are ready let us take a long flight 


The apex of the sail should be neatly | 


ice on skates after a ‘‘shinny block’’ seemed the 
most glorious thing in life. 

Again, there are the memories of long skatings 
off into the sunset, with fine feelings of freedom 
/and power. Or our skates have led us on into 
| quiet bayous, which stretch back into the depths 
|of the solemn forest. We linger to watch the 
colors in the west through the branches and among 
| the great trunks of the elms. Then, as we turn 
homeward in the phantom light of the moon, we 
hear the reverberating cry of the great owls, and 
the river begins solemnly to boom with the settling 
| down of night. 
| Among a host of such happy memories I count 
many a glorious sail on skates. 

A. W. WuiItNey. 
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DECEMBER IN AUSTRALIA. 
| Now in the emerald home of flower and wing 
| Clear summer streams their sweet hosannas sing ; 


The winds are full of anthems, and a lute 
| Speaks in the listening hills when night is mute. 


| Selected. —Henry Clarence Kendall. 
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| REVIVING THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


| An Athletic Congress which met in Paris in the 
| summer of last year selected Athens as the place 
| for holding the first of a series of international 
| athletic meetings, to occur once in four years. The 
| time appointed for the gathering is next April. 

The Olympic Games were the most important 
of the four Panhellenic festivals of the ancient 
Greeks. The celebration of these games was pro- 
hibited by Theodosius fifteen centuries ago. Now 
the name is to be revived and applied to the 
coming festival at Athens. 

An important part of the preparation is the 
rebuilding of the Panathenaic Stadion or course 
for foot-races. Recent excavations have revealed 
the design of the builders. A level space in the 
form of a horseshoe is surrounded by sloping 
embankments rising to a height of from sixty to 
eighty feet. Tiers of marble seats, affording room 
for seventy thousand spectators, once covered these 
embankments. The enclosed space is six hundred 
and seventy feet long by one hundred and nine 
feet wide. 

A Greek merchant of Alexandria has given 
what amounts in our money to more than one 
hundred thousand dollars for the restoration of 
the Stadion. One man restores what a single 
individual, Herodes Atticus, built at his own cost 
in the second century. This generous gift is but 
a portion of the prospective outlay. An Olympic 
fund representing the interest of the Greek people 
| in the coming festival is expected to reach two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

There will be a fine running-track in the Stadion, 
and other conveniences for athletic exercises. On 
the Phaleric plain a course will be ready for 
bicycle races. The programme also includes swim- 
ming and rowing contests, and a sailing regatta. 
A striking feature is the plan to have a long- 
distance race from Marathon to Athens. This 
will commemorate the service of the messenger 
who brought to Athens the news of the Persian 
defeat at Marathon. He fell dead from exhaustion 
after telling the glad tidings. 








contestants appear, there will be a striving for | land in severalty, that is, in individual ownership. 
athletic mastery by Russian and Turk, English- | There is need of constant vigilance to protect the 
man and American, Frenchman and German, and | Indians in this transition stage from being over- 
others whom the Greeks count foreigners, while | reached by tricky white men in sales and leases, 
and so 





| sovereignty over the territory to the five so-called 


the Greeks themselves, who cannot forget that 
their ancestors loved gymnastic perfection, will 
have their chosen athletes in readiness. 

The King of Greece will award the prizes. The 
emblems of victory will appropriately represent in 
silver the olive-wreath which was given to victors 
in the ancient games. 

A suggestion that athletic exercises, properly 
considered, are only means to an end is to be 
found in the announcement that various archez- 
ological and classical schools in Athens are to 
have special meetings at the time of the games. 
The American School of Classical Studies, estab- 
lished there, is to participate in the common 
observance. The French Archeological School is 
to celebrate its jubilee. 

Illuminations, processions, and dramatic and 
musical performances are to set forth the achieve- 
ments of antiquity. The displays will be educa- 
tive as well as spectacular. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that the Greek government is to 
issue commemorative postage-stamps which are to 
be sold for the benefit of the Olympic fund. 

An American committee, appointed to codperate 
with committees from other countries, gives the 
people of the United States a formal connection 
with an undertaking fitted to awaken interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The time appointed for the games, however, 
will obviously be inconvenient for American 
college athletes. These young men will then 
presumably be engaged in their regular term 
work. There is good reason to think that this 


fact will at least materially lessen the representa- | 
tion of student contestants from the United States. | 


* 
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SUSPIRIUM. 


Leaving but these—whereon to dote and muse— 
These little shoes ? | 


Selected. — William Canton. 
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INDIAN PROBLEMS. 

It is not the number of Indians in the United 
States that makes the problem of their manage- | 
ment difficult. They number but little over a 
quarter of a million. Yet no equal body of our | 
population, if we except the inmates of public | 
institutions, imposes so heavy a burden as do | 
they upon the public treasury and upon the 
public conscience. 

The difficulty is partly due to the mistaken | 
policy of dealing with the Indian tribes as if they 
had treaty-making powers. Of late years this 
policy has been abandoned, but its evil conse- 
quences remain. They are most marked in the 
Indian Territory. 

About sixty years ago Congress surrendered its 


civilized Indian tribes. To a large extent, the 


| control of the government of the territory, and of 
| some of the best lands, has fallen into the hands 


| 
| 
| 
} 





of designing white men and half-breeds. 

The territory has become a refuge for outlaws, | 
and there is no process by which they can be 
given up to justice. There are large towns with- 
out police for the protection of property or life. 
The white population of the territory outnumbers | 
the Indians six to one, yet no provisions are made 
for schools for white children. The existing 
abuses are entrenched behind treaty rights. There 
seems to be no way in which law and good gov- 


| ernment can be established in the territory except 


by the abrogation of the treaty. The recent Lake 
Mohonk Indian Conference strongly recommended 
this course. 

Another difficulty is the distrust with which 
Indians are regarded by their white neighbors, 
and the violence to which they are often subject 
at their hands. Many of our Indian wars have 
been caused by acts of injustice by reckless white 
men. The affair of the Bannock Indians at 
Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, of which the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in his just-published 
report, gives a detailed account, is a case in point. 

The Bannecks are a peaceful tribe. Acting 
within their treaty rights, a party of them were 
hunting big game at Jackson's Hole last July, 
when they were arrested by a body of deputies, 
and charged with violating the state game laws. | 
They were disarmed and roughly treated. When | 
they tried to escape they were fired upon without 
warning, and one, an old man, was killed. Yet 
the offence with which these Indians were charged, 
if they had been guilty, carried a maximum 
penalty of only ten dollars’ fine and three months’ 
imprisonment. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs pronounces 
the killing a murder, but the report states that no | 
officials in the Jackson’s Hole region, county, state | 
or national, would hold any of the posse for the | 
crime. 

The solution of the Indian problem may be | 
found in industrial education, the breaking up of 
the tribal relation, citizenship, individual owner- | 
ship of land, and assimilation with the population. | 
Progress is being made in these directions. 

The commissioner’s report shows that more 


| one of whom she is expected to marry. 


losing their lands. Two provisions 
| designed to weaken existing safeguards at this 
point slipped through the last Congress as items 
| of an appropriation bill. 
| The disastrous influence of the spoils system 
upon appointments in the Indian service has been 
greatly diminished. Not only the schools, but 
| the whole service has been lifted upon a higher 
plane. There is more eagerness among the 
| Indians to adopt the habits of civilized life and 
| to send their children to school. There is an 
| increasing readiness to take individual farms and 
| cultivate them. 
If the government continues the wise policy of 
| helping the Indian to help himself, protecting him 
only until he is strong enough to stand alone, the 
| solution of the Indian problem is not hopeless, 


| and probably is not distant. 


* 
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ROYAL CHILDREN. 


The Madrid correspondent of the London St. 
Paul’s gives some pleasant glimpses of the King 
of Spain, who is well along in his tenth year. He 
describes him as a natural, lovable boy, whose 
life has been much more simple and free from 
luxury and indulgence than that of the heirs of 
many English and American wealthy parents. 

His mother keeps him and his sisters with her, 
except when she attends to her state duties. 
The routine of the days is regular, and their food 
of the plainest. Almost every afternoon, she with 
the children goes to service in the chapel of the 
convent of the Assumption, and when it is over the 
little king begs to be allowed to “stay and play with 
the nuns.” The quiet garden of the convent is the 
one place where the rigid ceremonial of the Spanish 
courtcannot enter. The good sisters amuse him as 
they would any other child. 

One of them, an Englishwoman, gave him lately 
| a little dog which he thought was ivory, but which 
was only soap. He was much pleased with his new 
toy, but a week later, being in the convent garden, 
he ran to her and said: 

“I took my dog in to bathe with me, and he has 
grown thin and small. What shall I do?” 

Not long ago when out driving with his nurse, 
Alfonso saw some boys of his own size, and strug- 








gled to get out of the carriage and go tu them. 


“But you must not,” said the nurse. 

“Why must I not play? They are playing,” he 
crie 
“Because, your majesty—because you are the 
king.” 

“Then please, nurse, let me be just a little boy,” 
he cried. 

Another child ruler, Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, visited England not long since. Her 
mother, like the queen regent of Spain, is training 
her child to simple habits, and to a natural, 
unselfish life. She went shopping with the little 
queen, or visited the museums, as quietly and unos- 
tentatiously as any gentlewoman with her daughter 
would have done. But the sweet manner and smil- 
ing face of “die kleine Kénigin” won all hearts. 

The object of the visit to England was that 
Wilhelmina should meet the three young princes, 
For this 
child cannot, like other girls, grow up to choose 
from all other men the one whom she loves best to 
be nearest to her through life. All of the great 
powers in Europe may have a political interest in 
her marriage. 

These chance glimpses into the lives of children 
born to a crown make us wonder whether those 
who are “just the little girls and boys” whom 
Alfonso envied are not the happiest after all. 
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SARCASM IN PUBLIC DEBATE. 


Proceedings in the English House of Commons 
usually impress an American accustomed to lively 
discussions in Congress as monotonous and dull. 
The Englishman’s dislike of self-assertion gives 
him a hesitation of speech almost amounting to a 
stammer. In a paper written by a reporter of one 
of the London newspapers concerning the duties 
of his colleagues in Parliament, he says that they 
“always dreaded the task of taking down in short- 
hand the speeches of Mr. Asquith, as he spoke on 
an average one hundred and forty words in a 
minute, a speed of utterance unprecedented in 
Parliament.” The average number of words spoken 
by an American orator in the same time is one hun- 
dred and seventy. 

Alertness of thought as well as of utterance is 
more common in the American House than in the 
English. If the irritated member, like his British 
cousin, would obey the old rule to think twice 
before he speaks once, our congressional debates 


| would probably be less acrid and personal than 


they too often are. 

The rejoinders of angry English party leaders, 
even when acrid and personal, have a certain 
weighty deliberation which gives them force. Sir 
Robert Peel, brother to the late speaker, was noted 
for his “sharp tongue.” On one occasion an Irish 
member, heated in debate, shouted out that “if he 
could pass the charter, he wouldn’t care if Satan 
were king !”’ 

Sir Robert bowed courtevusly, and mildly 
expressed his belief “that when the honorable 
member should be under the sovereign of his 
choice, he would enjoy the full confidence of the 
crown,” a retort almost too ponderous to provoke 
a laugh, but no less irritating. 

A leader of the House who at one time held the 
office of prime minister was noted for his indolent, 
gentle manner, and the soft drawl with which he 
sent stinging sarcasms home to his opponents. 
One of his long-suffering victims, however, dealt 
him a telling blow by complaining that the honora- 
ble member had been rude to him. ‘His manner,” 
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he asserted, “was—not gninennle , but less 
ladylike than usual.” 

The young orator who envies the practised 
speaker his pungent sarcasm should remember the 
advice of the great Greek, *‘The witty man amuses 
his audience, the earnest man wins them to follow 
him.” 
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MORALITY IN JOURNALISM. 


A writer in McClure’s Magazine says of the | 


London Times that it is not only free from the 
influences of corruption and hatred, but it is strictly 
independent of friendships. It will not accept a 
bribe, however gilded or disguised. Its represen- 
tatives must receive no decorations from princes 
or governments. They must take no favors, and 
promise none. 

There is one form of corruption to which many 
newspapers yield. A man may buy their favor by 
giving them news, and many a public official has 
understood that fact and profited by it. In this 
respect the Times takes a very high stand, and one 
example only suffices to show its ethics. 

At midnight on the 22d of December, 1886, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
drove to the Times office, and sent in his card to 
the editor, Mr. Buckle. When he was admitted, 
he announced that he had decided to resign his 
office as a protest against the premier, Lord Salis- 
bury. The Times was to have the privilege of 
announcing the step next morning. 

Mr. Buckle urged the chancellor not to take so 
rash a step, but his arguments had no effect. 

“Of course you will be friendly to me?” said 
Lord Randolph. 

“Certainly not,” was the answer. 

“But there is not another paper in England 
which would not show some gratitude for such a 
piece of news.” 

“That may be true,” said the editor, “but you 
cannot bribe the Times. This news is enormously 
important. It will make a great sensation. 
you choose, you can give it to some other news- 


paper, and not one line of it will appear in our | 


columns to-morrow.” 

“Surely you will let me see what is written about 
it editorially to-night?” 

“You cannot see a word of it before it is printed.” 

“Well,” said the astonished chancellor, “the 
Times is the most extraordinary and the most 
ungrateful newspaper published. You may an- 
nounce my resignation, but I consider this very 
harsh treatment.” 

When the paper appeared in the morning it 
contained the news of the resignation and a digni- 
fied but severe editorial, censuring the chancellor 
for deserting his party. 
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THE STRIKES. 

Does it pay to strike? 

The tenth annual report of the United States 
Department of Labor presents statistics of strikes 
and lockouts in this country for seven and a half 
years. The third annual 
statistics for the preceding six years. Altogether, 
there are reports from about seventy thousand 
establishments affected by strikes and lockouts. 


COsT OF 


Three and three-quarter millions of employés were | 
thrown out of work for a longer or shorter period | 


by these movements. 

What were the results? Less than one-half of 
the strikes are classed as successful. Less than 
one-third of the whole number of strikers carried 
their point. The estimates of loss by these labor 
wars reach enormous figures, but are about twice 
as large to the wage-earners as to their employers. 

These summaries suggest that on the average 


the individual striker has but one chance in three | 


of winning, and that labor as a whole suffers twice 
as much as capital by the disturbances. Some 
strikes, however, which are classed as failures 
may gain for wage-earners ultimately better condi- 
tions than would have been had without them. 

Sometimes a strike may seem to be the only way 
for wage-earners to get fair compensation or just 
treatment. But strikes should not be entered upon 
lightly. They are industrial war, and war is 
always wasteful and costly. 


Or 
ENFORCING PEACE, 

The late Professor John Stuart Blackie was a 
man of marked individuality, as well as one of the 
most learned and prolific writers of his time. He 
was fond of peace, but had a good deal of Scotch 


pugnacity in his composition. 
He himself used to tell a story of his early life 


which he thought exemplified both the traits in his | 


own character. 

“As a boy,” he said, “I was always antagonistic 
to school fights; pugilism had no faseinations for 
me. One day a fellow-pupil came blustering to 
me, and said: 

«Come, now, will you fight me?’ 

No,’ I replied, ‘but I will knock you down!’ 

“This I proceeded to do, amid the applause of 
the school.” 

This seemed very like fighting, but it had the 
effect to cause the Blackie boy’s desire for peace 
to be respected after that. 


same plan. 
- -@- 


THOROUGHLY INTRODUC ‘ED. 


Mrs. Disraeli was not only fond of her husband, 
but so proud of him that she often made him ridic- 
ulous by indulging in the most fulsome flattery in | 
his presence. On one occasion, however, the laugh 
turned against a listener who had previously been 
only too ready to “guy” her conjugal fondness. 

One night, after dinner, she said to her guests, a 
number of young men, “Would you like to go and 
see the room where ‘Dizzy’ wrote ‘Coningsby?’ ” 


They all expressed an exaggerated interest in | 


the sacred spot, and were told to go up-stairs and 
enter a certain door. A genuine scamper ensued, 
the men rushing together up-stairs, with George 


Smythe, a familiar friend of the family, leading | 


the way. 


Everybody was roaring with laughter, and 


Smythe burst into the wrong room, which ‘ait 


But if | 


report gave similar | 


It may sometimes be | 
found necessary for nations to proceed on the | 


quite dark. The others heard a splash, a cry, and | 
then out came their leader, wet and dripping. He 
had fallen into “Dizzy’s” bath, and it only remained 
for him to present himself in his drenched condi 
tion before Mrs. Disraeli. 

“Well,” said she, placidly, “did you see the room 
where ‘Coningsby’ was born?” 

“IT know nothing about the place of his birth,” 
| said Smythe, ruefully, “but I have been in the | 
room where he was probably baptized.” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send The Companion from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1896, 
and for a full year from that date. 


A Beautiful Gift. 


A beautifully Colored Calendar, which 
will be constantly useful for reference 
and an attractive ornament in the home, 
will be given to each new subscriber. As 
a work of art it will, we are sure, gratify 
the subscriber who receives it. 





This Attractive Gift 


Will also be given to all old subscribers 
who renew their subscriptions, paying at) 
the same time $1.75—the subscription. price | 
of the paper. The Calendar if placed for | 
sale in the stores would sell at retail for | 
| Fifty Cents. It published by The 
Companion and given exclusively to 
Companion subscribers. } 

It is illustrated by four colored pictures 
on separate pages. The size of the pages 
is 7 1-4 by 101-4 inches. 
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THEY SAW PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


The Chicago Times-Herald lately printed some 
| reminiscences of Lincoln communicated by Gen. | 
| John McConnell. He had been a close friend of 
Lincoln before the war. “He was to me a perfect 
being,” General McConnell declares. “I do not 
know a flaw in his character.” 


Not long after Lincoln’s election to the presi- 
dency, General McConnell was with him in his 
office in the old state-house in Springfield, when a 
tall, lank countryman, with his trousers tucked into 
his boots, put his hes id into the door and asked to see 
Mr. Lincoln. He was from Kansas, he explained, 
and with his family was going back to Indiana. 
= had voted for Mr. Lincoln, and wanted to see 
nim. 

Mr. Lincoln, we are left to suppose, received his 
unconventional caller with politeness, and presently 
the man asked: | 

“What kind of a tree is that below there in the | 
yard?’ | 

It was a warm November day, and the window | 
was open. Mr. Lincoln looked out, and said: 

“It is a cypress. I suppose you would have | 
} know n it if you had been on the ground.” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” said the countryman. 
“I mean the other one nearer the house. You will | 
have to lean farther out.” | 

Mr. Lincoln leaned out, and then, straightening 
up, he said: 

“There is no other one.” 

“No?” said the man. “Well, do you see that 
woman and them three children over there in that 
wagon? That is my wife and children. I told 
them I would show them the President elect of the 
United States, and I have. Good-by, Mr. Lincoln.’ 

And so saying, he stalked down- stairs. 


TWO OF A KIND. 

A professor was waiting for a train at a railway 
station, and having nothing better with which to 
take up his mind, began chafling a half-witted fellow 
who did odd jobs about the place. So says Scottish 
Nights, from which we borrow the story. 


“I say, Jamy,” said the professor, in a tone 
intended to reach the ears of the bystanders, 
“were you ever at college?” 

“No, sir,” enewered” Jamy, “but I’ve been at 
school.” 

“Indeed!” said the witty professor. 
| had the honor to be your schoolmaster?’ 
“Maister Black.” 
| “Why,” said the wit, “he was my schoolmaster, 
too!” 

“Do tell me!” exclaimed Jamy. “Man, who'd 
a Cam a old Black could have turned out two 
ike us 


“And who 


LEGAL PUNNING. 


We do not mean punning which is legal,—for 
there is no pun which the law authorizes,—but 
punning by members of the profession which calls 
itself legal. It is credited by the Green Bag to 
Vice-Chancellor Robertson, of New York. 


The chancellor was listening patiently at cham 
bers to an argumentative conflict over the amount 
of a fee claimed by a counsel. At the close of the 
contention, he remarked : 

“Let me have your papers and the affidavits of 
the expert, and I will see whatis feasible as to the 

fee, and will endeavor to see my way to a just 
| solution between the contention on the one side 
that the fee is a phenomenal one, and on the other 

side that there should not be a nominal fee.” 


DIFFERENT VIEWS. 


“Do you ever go to church?” asked a city 
missionary of a woman who had applied to him for 
| assistance. 

“No, I don’t,” was the reply. “The fact is, I aint | 
fit things to wear. My hus yand’s been out o’ work | 
so long I’ve run out o’ things; and, anyhow, me 
and my husband have such diffrent views, I'd 
have to go alone if I went at all.” 

“What are your views?” 

“Well, ma Methodist, and my 
| one o’ these here Knights o’ Pythias.” 








husband, he’s | 
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“50 years’ sale,’’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. [ Adr. 
——s 

Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








ELECTRICITY PAPERS. 





ie, ; mow $s te Make r Eueonone. Price Each, 10c. 
No. 3. How to Make an Electro Motor. | BUBIER PUB. CO., 
No. 4. How to Make a Storage Battery. LYNN, MASS. 





TO CALIFORNIA. 


The Phillips-Rock Island Tourist 
Excursions combine comfort and econ- 
omy. It is the oldest and best organ- 
ized and gives you many advantages. 

Write before you select your route. 

Address JNO. SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago, 
or A. PHILLIPS & CO., 91 Adams St, Chicago. 
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Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


The «Storm King” 
¥12. 


Genuine Frieze, wind- 
and storm-proof, wears 
like iron;in Dark Blue, 
Brown or Gray. 


For Christmas. 


This makes a grand gift. 
We back this Ulster with 
a —— ation of 27 years as 
leaders in reliable Cloth- 
ing. 


Send for One. 


Seventy varieties, Ker- 
sey, Beaver and Chinchilla 
Overcoats, all-wool, hand- 
some garments and thor- 
oughly well made, $10, 
$12, $15, $16, $18 and up. 

No “ bargain” clothing 
made by Baldwin. 


Send for Yow Catalogue (illustrated). Men’s Suits, 
$39. to gs0 , Overcoats, 810 to 835. Boys’ Suits, 
oys’ Reefers, #4 up. 


Boys’ Overcoats, 85. 
Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P.8S.—No matter where you are you can deal 
safely with BALDWIN. Established 27 years. 
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For Baby’s Christmas. 





Paul Revere Porringer, $1.25. 


This famous Porringer made by Paul Revere 
himself in the old Colonial Days, faithfully 
copied in pure Aluminum, makes an appropriate 
gift to Baby, who will delight in its use at every 
meal. It is given free to any one sending 12 
outside brown wrappers of Nestlé’s Food and 10 
cents for postage and packing, or sent post-paid 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Nestlé’s Food 


is the safest diet for infants, 
as it is prepared for use by the 
addition of water only, 


wholesome, easily prepared and economical. 


We have a very dainty little book on Porrin 
gers which we will gladly mail to any address 
FREE, with full information for obtaining 
the Paul Revere Porringer. 


THOS. LEEMING & COMPANY, 


73 Warren Street, New York City. 
Sole Agents for Nestlé’’s Food in the U. 8S. and Canad. 





PRICE 


$3.00 


(Loapen) 


50,000 Sold 


in one year 





Fro e times smaller than any Camera made, 








‘A perfect, practical Camera. 

Boy or girl can use it, 

ates pictures, one loading. 
Size,1 x2 inches; weight, spur ounces 
Only camera whi ich goes in the 

pocket conveniently 


Send for... 
Free Photographs 


showing sample of work, and book, “ All About the 
Kombi.” The Kombi is sold by dealers every- 


where, or sent postpaid lee doaded for 25 peoqares) on 


receipt of price, We do dev 
printing of all kinds, 
THE ONES CAMERA 
182-14 LAKE STRE - ._—— 


eloping and 











A Piano for Xmas. 1 


3 
SP a Beautiful Gift! 





How to Get one. 


By mail? Why not? If no dealer in your vicinity 


sells IvERS & PonD PIANOS we 
Write immediately and let us tell 
a thing this is to do. 


from the Factory. 
you how simple 


can sell you one direct 


We make such perfect Pianos that we gladly send them 


anywhere in the United States, 
them 


More than this, we sell 


subject to approval. 


on easy payments. 


A small amount in cash and the balance $10 monthly 


(or more if you like), till paid in full. 


A postal card 


will secure you valuable information. 


Ivers 8 Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OLD-WOMAN MILL. 


(From a prose translation from the German, in the 
“Christian Weekly.”’) 


At Apolda, in Thuringen, there is an Old-Woman Mill 
Or at least—as of the ancienf dame who lived beneath 


the bill— 
“3¢ ite no gone,” it may be said, of course “it is there 
still.” 


Like a great coffee-mill it looks, with this slight change 
alone 


That from'the bottom it is turned by two great beams, 
and none 

Has yet been found with strength enough to move the 
heavy stone. 

So two men sit beneath it, and patiently they wait 

For customers; old women who quarrel with their fate, 

And hasten here to change it—perhaps a little late. 

They are dropped into the hopper, bent, wrinkled, bald, 
sans teeth; 

One turning of the mighty beams, and out they come 
seneath 

As fresh as a fall pippin, or a lovely Easter wreath. 

Truly, the crush and cracking, to the people standing 
r 


Are things extremely fearsome and terrible to hear, 
But 7 new-old-woman says,“Oh no! I didn’t feel a 
ear, 


“Nor the smailest pinch! 
at dawn 
When all the birds are singing, and you feel that spring’s 


It’s lovely; like waking up 


rome ON ; 
You turn and stretch a bit, and then your stiffness is all 
one.” 
A long way from Apolda, for the happy folk who still 
Had never heard of railways, nor the engine’s whistle 
shrill, 
There lived a poor old woman who knew about the mill. 
Her oven ond ears were failing, her joints were racked 
with ps 


Her back was very crooked; she tried and tried in vain 
To straighten it, and “Oh,” she cried, “I must be young 
again!’ 


And so one day she bravely set forth to reach the mill; 
Went sighing down each valley, and groaning up each 


rill, 
But at ee | last she reached it, and the men were wait- 
ing still. 


One held his pipe a moment, and briefly said “Your 

She answered, “Mother Klappred;” he registered the 

And then to the old woman with a long paper came. 

It was written full of something, but what, she could 

“Is that ‘great thing your bill, dear soul?” she asked 
him anxiously. 


“Oh no, we don’t charge anything for grinding,” an- 
swered he, ’ 


“But you must sign this paper before you are put in.” 
“Would you make a poor old woman commit a mortal 


sin | 
And L ! away her soul? I hope at last to Heaven to | 
win!” 


“Oh no, it’s not so bad as that,” the grinder, laughing, 
said, 
“’Tis all the foolish things you’ve done—too many to be 


read; 
You must promise to repeat them in their order, heart 
and head. 


“Truly, there isa lot of them!” he grinned maliciously ; 
“Here, from sixteen to twenty-six, as you may plainly 


see, 
There’s one a day, and two for every Sunday, certainly. 


“Then it gets a little better till you come to forty—oh, 

I tell you there are plenty about that time, you know; 

But se. they grow fewer; slow is here, and here is 
slow.” 


Said the poor old woman, sighing, “And I’ve travelled 
all this way, 
And after all, this i1- 


I fear it will not pay! 
Folks ought to tell, in te 
say.” 


ng, the whole of an ‘They 

“That’s true,” replied the grinder, “the mill don’t give 
a squeak, 

And we sit here doing nothing seven days of every 


week; 
I've heard that in old times one’s turn ’twas needful 
to bespeak.” 


* Now, dear soul, only listen!” she whispered, 


coaxingly, 
“If you'd cross off only three things, the res ¢ 


, if so mus 


e, 
I'd promise,” and she stroked his cheek, “Come, cross 


me off just three! 


“Itcan’t be done,” he answered, “it’s nothing or it’s all.” 
Then poor old Mother Klappred bounced up as does a 


all ; 
“Here, a your hateful paper!” she flung it at the 
wa 


Of the silent mill and homeward she hobbled, full of 
wrath, 
And when the neighbors met her, and stopped her on 


path, 
Exclaiming, “Truly, as she went she hath returned— 
she hath! 


“Is there not 2 mill, then, Mother? is the story then 


n ! 
“Oh yes,” she said, “it’s true enough, but then—now | 


sten, you— 
The mill is fast a fearsome thing for any one to view! 
“And what’s the use of risking one’s poor old flesh and 
D 
For another little spell of cares and tears and sighs and 
roans ? 


You'd say the same 


great big stones 
And here the story ended. But here, too, it be 


yourselves, if you had seen those 


ins. 
Old age must needs sit weaving the thread whieh gay 


youth spins, 
With all its prickly cockle-burs of follies and of sins. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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ALONE IN LIFE. 


A visitor to a woollen-mill in a manufacturing | 


town was impressed by the order with which the 
great bodies of men and women were drilled to 
perform their separate tasks. There was no 
jarring or confusion. 
especial duty. The owner of the mill named each 
division of workers to his guest, and the wages 
paid to them. 

Presently the stranger saw a woman standing 
apart, idle but watchful. A boy at the bobbins 
held up his hand. She hurried to him, and took 
his place while he went out. When he came back 
she stood again, watching. A weaver at a hand- 
loom tangled his thread. She patiently unravelled 
the knot. She kept tally for a clerk who was 
counting packages of finished work. She tied a 
broken thread here, or picked out a flaw there. 

‘What is that woman ?”’ asked the visitor. 

“Oh, only a supply,’ was the careless answer. 
‘She is general helper. ‘lhe looms must not stop. 


She is ready to help any worker who needs help.” | 


‘But she has nothing to show as her work on 
Saturday night?’ 

‘No. But she is paid her wages. She earns 
them,’’ said the owner of the mill, significantly. 


Each class fulfilled its | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








| The stranger, when he had left the great mill, | 
| thought that the world in these later days was not 
unlike such an establishment. A great deal of 
good work is done in it, and done usually by | 
| drilled workers, who move together. Every pro-| 
| fession and trade has its organization; there are 
| countioes busy guilds and clubs, artistic, na 
| table and religious. 
| 


| 

But here and there is a lonely woman, who has | 
not even family ties. She is an invalid, or poor | 
and single. Possibly she is the grandmother, | 
whose companions have died and left her stranded 
in a young, gay world. Or she is the maiden aunt, 
who is asked to make long visits in the houses of | 
her kinsfolk, and who nurses, or cooks, or sews | 
for them without wages, and sometimes without | 
thanks. 

Or she is the elder sister, who still feels herself 
young, but who is left at home when picnics or 
parties are given. 

These women will never, perhaps, belong to any 
large class of workers. They always will be ‘‘sup- 
plies.” They are ordered to give a helpful touch 
here, or a word theré, that the looms may not stop. 
They will have nothing, perhaps, to show as their 
own work at the end. . 

But they will have earned their wages, and will 
be paid them by Him Who “came not to be| 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His 
life a ransom for many.” 


* 
> 





AN AMUSING EXAMINATION. 


Among the quaint, historic ceremonies locally 
observed in England, none has longer preserved 
its popularity than the awarding of the Dunmow 
Flitch, which takes place annually in the little 
town of Dunmow, in Essex. The custom—now 
centuries old—is to conduct an investigation into 
the claims of whatever couples shall present them- 
selves, asserting that they have lived in Great 
Britain in the estate of matrimony for a year and 
a day without di or dispute, each couple 
which successfully passes the ordeal to be pre- 
sented with a flitch of bacon. 

The most notable winners of the famous flitch 
this year were Sergeant-Major Daniel Baker and 
his wife Louisa, formerly a hospital nurse. The 
examination into their conjugal relations was very 
entertaining, and was conducted with elaborate 
formalities before a large audience. Two other | 

| couples were also claimants, and the trial took | 
place in a large tent erected for the purpose. } 


The jury, as usual, consisted of maidens and 
bachelors. The judge, appointed for the occasion, 
was robed gorgeously in judicial garb of scarlet 
and black. Representatives were selected for the 
donors of the sides of bacon on the one hand, and 
for the claimants on the other; and these gentle- 
men, attired in legal wig and gown, examined, | 
cross-examined and pleaded their respective 
causes with the utmost skill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker were the first couple to be 
questioned, and they made a very pleasing impres- 
sion on the assembly, and evidently won favor 
from the first in the eyes of the jury. The lady 
| was vivacious, self-possessed, pretty, and many 
years the junior of her husband, an old soldier of 
sixty, magnificent in figure, with a handsome, 
bearded face and military carriage, and becom- 
ingly clad in the dark blue and gold uniform of an 
instructor in the polytechnic school. 

Half a dozen war medals glittered on his breast 
and the examination soon elicited the fact that he 
| had served through the Crimean War and the 
| Indian Mutiny with honor and not without wounds. 
| Returning home after a long period of distant 
service, he became a sergeant-major in the Yeomen 
of the Guard, and in December, 1893, met his 
future wife, then Miss Horner, at a picnic party. 








| It was a case of love at first sight on both sides, [ 


| and they were married three weeks after their first 
| meeting, and had been perfectly happy in their 
union ever since. 

So the husband declared, and he moreover— 
| being by birth a canny Scot—admitted, amid much 

amusement, that he had thought of the flitch of 
| bacon when he married, although denying indig- 
nantly when cross-examined that this passing 
| thought amounted to “having one eye on the lady 
|}and one on the bacon,” as counsel heartlessly 
suggested. 

rs. Baker corroborated her husband’s testi- 
| mony to their married happiness, and was not 
| shaken in heg examination, which was reported in 
full in the newspapers : 

Mrs. Baker, cross-examined.— Now about this 

icnic. Had you any idea you would meet Mr. | 

aker there?—No. } 

But you had heard about him, what a fine fellow 
| he was?—lI used to look out of the window at him. 

But you did not suppose when you looked out of 
the window at him that he would come the old 
soldier over you? (Laughter.)—No answer. 

Did you at once fall in love with him at the 
picnic?—I did. 
| And have been happy ever since your marriage? 
| —Yes, certainly. 

Did he tell you before marriage that he had been 
engaged on several previous occasions?—Yes, on 
the field. (Laughter.) 

You never wish yourself single again ?—No. 

You never wished Mr. Baker single?—No fear. 
| (Laughter.) 

To this idyllic pair the Dunmow flitch was for- 
mally and unanimously awarded; and the other 
two couples, having also successfully proved their 
claim to unbroken conjugal felicity, were likewise | 
rewarded, after which all three, amid enthusiastic 
laughter and cheers, were chaired and carried in 
| triumph round the grounds. How very jolly, and 
| how very British! 


| “sepia 


| HIS SPECULATION FAILED. 


During the recent real estate boom in a new town 
in the Northwest, a man who was visiting the place 
invested five thousand dollars in a piece of land. 
The story of the investment, as told by himself, is 
an instructive example of the greed and foolishness 
that are so often begotten by a speculative spirit: 


My wife was very much opposed to the trade, 
and after I had been at home for a few months I 
| began te think I was a fool for not taking her 
advice, and leaving the speculation alone. Land 
| prices went down, and I felt certain I should lose 
on the investment. 

A year went by, and I had taxes to pay and no 
opportunity to sell. Matters were very quiet in 
| land. I was fifteen hundred miles from the prop- 

erty, and at the close of the year I should have 
been glad to take four thousand dollars for it in 





order to avoid a worse loss. 
Imagine my astonishment, therefore, when, one | 


morning, an agent of a railroad company came into 
my office, and after making several cautious in- 
quiries about my piece of land, finally offered me 
twenty-five thousand dollars for it. 

I refused his offer! Large as it seemed in com- 
parison with my original purchase money, I at 
once thought, “If the land is worth that to a rail- 
road company, it must be very valuable. I will 
hold on to it until I can get thirty thousand dollars, 
or possibly more.” 

he agent went away, but returned in a week 
with another offer. The company, he said, would 
f° as high as fifty thousand dollars for the land, 
»ut not a cent beyond that. My breath was taken 
away by the offer, but again I refused, thinking to 
make even more. 

Fifty thousand dollars was a larger sum than | 
I had ever dreamed of making, but the-chance of | 
getting fifty-five or sixty thousand dollars induced | 
me to refuse the agent. | 

The very next day the sudden boom began to 
collapse. It had reached its climax, and values all 
went down with a rush. I spent the next week 
hunting for that railroad agent. When I found 
him, he would not make me an offer of even five 
thousand dollars for the property. The railroad 
had suddenly changed its plans, and the land was 
useless to the company. 

A few days ago I traded that piece of land for a 
small lot in my own town, worth, perhaps, twelve 
hundred dollars. You can draw your own moral. 
And yet I know a hundred men who would have 
done just what I did. A varice is one of the strongest 
passions of the human race. 
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THE SILENT SNOW. 


This day the earth has not a word to speak. 
he snow comes down as softly through the air 
As pitying heaven to a martyr’s prayer, 
Or white grave roses to a bloodless cheek ; 
The footsteps of the snow, as white and meek 
As angel travellers, are everywhere— 
On fence and brier and up the forest stair. 
And on the wind’s trail o’er the moorland bleak. 


They tread the rugged road as tenderly 
As April venturing her first caress ; 
They drown the old earth’s furrowed griefs and scars 
Within the white foam of a soundless sea; 
And bring a deeper depth of quietness 
To graves asleep beneath the silent stars. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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SHE NEEDED A CHANGE. 


When Miss Young went to teach school in district 
Number Seven, a small community in Maine, she 
was told by many friends and relatives that it was 
too lonely a place for her to remain in contented; 
but she was of a cheerful disposition, and under- 
took her new duties with a hopeful spirit. So says 
a Companion correspondent, who proceeds to tell 
how the experiment resulted. On Miss Young’s 
first visit home it was noticed that she looked pale, 
but to all inquiries she replied that she was as 
well as usual. 


“Now I want to know, Fayette, what is the 
matter?” her aunt said one day, soon after her 
arrival. “Is your school too hard for you? “Don’t | 
you like the yo awd Or what is the matter?” | 

“Are you going to have beefsteak for lunch, 
Aunt Susan?” was the somewhat irrelevant re- | 
sponse. 

“Yes, but that isn’t answering my question. I 
want to know wag yon don’t like your school.” 

“TI do like it. yhy, the children are the best- 
behaved little things you ever saw, and so quick to 
learn! I tell you about little Nathan Ash?” 

“No, you didn’t. Well, then, don’t the parents 
like you? Or is it the folks where you board? 
Don’t they treat you well? If they don’t I'd 
change.” 

“Oh yes, the Smiths are the kindest people in the 
world. I don't suppose I should have come home 
ust now if the Smiths hadn’t killed their calf,” and 

iss Young sighed. 

Her aunt looked at her in evident astonishment. 

“For the land sakes, Fayette! I do hope you 
aint so pny 2 as to be upset | a thing like that! 
I declare to it, you’re worse off than I had any 
idea of.” 

“No, not exactly; but I haven’t tasted meat, 
oy meat, that is, and I watched that calf hope- 

u \ Fad 

“Pity sakes!” 

“You see, up there they don’t ‘kill’ very often. 
When they do, the whole neighborhood shares in 
the meat. It so happened that the Smiths had a 
calf to sacrifice, and I watched that innocent 
animal from day to day, and finally was told that 
the butcher had performed his work. 

“T listened to the division of that animal hungrily. 
Such a neighbor was to have so much, another a 
smaller or larger quantity ; but by careful computa- 
tion I found that half the animal was to be kept for 
family use, and I went to school cheerfully. 

“But at dinner no roast or steaks, as I had fondly 
hoped. Finally I made some inquiry as to what 
disposal was made of the calf, and was told that 
what meat they kept they had salted down for 
future use. 

“That was the final stroke. I simply had to 
come home. As long as I could see the calf I had 
courage; but after that failed me, I felt that I 
needed a vacation.” 





es 
THRILLING MOUNTAIN EXPERIENCE. 


It is scarcely possible that the narrative of any 
ascent of the Matterhorn can ever equal in thrilling 
interest that given by Mr. Edward Whymper, many 
years since, of the famous climb in which he and | 
his companions first reached the summit upon 
which, until then, there had never rested any foot | 
save the eagle’s; and which, passing swiftly from 
triumph to tragedy, included the loss of four of the 
party, dashed to death during the descent over a 
precipice four thousand feet high. Neither is it 
likely that a truthful account of any ascent of that 
terrible and majestic mountain could be dull; and 
that given by one of its latest climbers, Mr. Garrett 
P. Serviss, is especially simple and vivid. 


Mr. Serviss made the ascent tied to a rope between 
two guides, Graven and Taugwalder, the latter of 
whom in his youth had been a member of 
Whymper’s ill-fated party. It was terrific climbing, 
with perils from precipices, crevasses, snow, ice 
and stones that threatened to fall, but after many 

auses for the amateur mountaineer to get his 

reath and rest his strained muscles, the three men 
reached the crest without accident. 

“The arrival on the summit,” Mr. Serviss says, 
“was as sensational an experience as any one could 
wish for. We had got upon another spindling ridge 
as narrow as that at the shoulder, and pieces of its 
frostwork cornice fell at a touch and shot down- 
ward in a manner that made one exceedingly care- 
ful of his footsteps. : 

“The precipice under this ridge, on the left-hand 
side, was not merely vertical, it absolutely over- 








hung; and the necessity of caution kept my atten- | pay 


tion fixed upon the work immediately in hand, so 
that before I was 9 f aware how near we were to | 
the end of our climb I suddenly heard Taugwalder | 
shout, ‘The top!’ | 
“*Yes, monsieur, the top!’ called out Graven 
behind me. | 
“T took three steps; and another would have sent 
me whirling six thousand feet down into Italy!” 
He describes the actual summit as “a narrow | 


| what he did say. But it don’t matter. 
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ledge between three and four hundred feet in 


length, and in some places not wide enough to 
stand upon.” At the highest point a comb of rock 
projected through the snow, from which he was 
able to knock off a little piece and put it in his 
pocket as a souvenir. 

While descending the mountain is less exhausting 
and commonly less dangerous than ascending, it is 
a severer trial to the nerves, because the eyes can 
no longer avoid looking into the abysses below. 

“It was with a peculiar sensation,” Mr. Serviss 
owns, “that one approached the verge of a precipice, 
and turning on his face, began to let himself down 
backward, feeling with his toes for ledges that he 
could not see, and that might not exceed a fraction 
of an inch in width, but to which he must entrust 
as much of his weight as his fingers, clutching 
similar projections above, were unable to support, 
while, with one leg dangling, he reached down for 
another precarious foothold. 

“And whenever he glanced between his body and 
the rock to see what his feet were about, he caught 
a thrilling glimpse of precipice below precipice, 
and crag under crag, whose plaything he would 
become if his head dizzied, his eyes swam, or his 
muscles refused instantly to perform their whole 
ae Such are some of the joys of the Matter- 

orn !” 


* 
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Country Editors and their Subscribers. 


Every week brings a new harvest of quaint 
editorial announcements from country papers. 
These announcements, connected with the editor’s 
business or personal affairs, occasion no surprise 
to the readers of the paper in which they are 
printed. Everybody knows Jones, the editor of 
the local paper, and it seems entirely natural that 
he should address his subscribers about his private 
concerns; but to the outside world such editorial 
personalities seem very queer. Here are some 
recent actual extracts from country papers in 
different parts of the Union, which illustrate the 
joys and sorrows of the editor’s life: 


“We think we will be able to report a wedding 
in the near future.” 

“During our absence at New York, our wife will 
be in charge of the Mercury.” 

“Parties owing subscriptions to this paper can 
pay the same in cord-wood, green or dry, but must 

» sound and straight.” 

ill take butter, eggs, fruit, vegetables, 
bacon and other necessities on subscription, credit 
ing our subscribers with the roqules market price.” 

“Since our grandson, Philip Smith, came to visit 
us, we have had lots of nice trout on our table, and 
our meat bill has been very small.” 

“The editor of this paper has gone down on the 
farm to make hay and drive the chickens to water 
and husk pumpkins, and he should not be held 
morally responsible for the character of this sheet 
during the next two or three weeks. Anybody 
having a ge J laid up for the editor will please 
attend to it while he is gone.” 

“We are pleased to note that many little cour. 
tesies have recently been extended to us and our 
wife. Only on Saturday last Nidiffer & Wolf kindly 
left a supply of meat at the family home, and their 
wagon was ae out of sight when along came 
the Hanford flouring-mill team with a sack of flour. 
Thanks, brethren.” 


oe ____. 


RETALIATION BY A HORSE. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion a story 
of a handsome black horse, so big and strong that 
he seemed hardly to feel the weight of the heavy 
delivery wagon with which he made the rounds of 
the neighborhood. His driver was a brutal fellow, 
who ought to have been the creature driven. Blows, 
kicks and angry words were the only caresses he 
ever bestowed upon his steed, and these the horse 
suffered quietly for many a long day, till finally 
even his endurance gave out. 


One hot morning the man reined the horse in 
roughly by the curbst On di ting he 
seemed to think the wagon too near, and harshly 
ordered his steed to back, ss the command 
with a cut from his whip. The horse backed obedi- 
ently, though angrily, while the man, heated by his 
exertions, took off his coat, and having hung it over 
the dashboard, disappeared in the house. 

The great black fellow waited until the driver 
was out of sight, then looking around, he saw the 
coat hanging only a short distance from his heels. 
Instantly a change came over him; he actually 
seemed to laugh as he lifted one foot and let fly at 
the coat. 

Finding he could hit it well, he began to beat a 
regular tattoo upon it; first with one foot, then 
with the other, and finally, as be grew excited, with 
both at once. e 

Surely no coat ever had a more thorough dtsting. 
Out flew note-books, papers and handkerchief, and 
rolled into the gutter; but the horse kept on until 
he heard a door slam and knew his master was 
returning. Then, with a final kick that sent the 
coat itself under the wagon, he settled sleepily 
down in the shafts, and pretended to be watching a 
pair of mules that had just gone by. 

He didn’t seem to mind the slaps the driver gave 
him while Fey J up his belongings, and when he 
started off he looked up at the window and appeared 
to wink at those who had been watching him and 
half-wishing that they could reward him with a 
peck of oats. 
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UNIMPORTANT. 


Physicians are sometimes so engrossed in their 
profession, and so interested in “cases,” as to 
forget to treat their patients with a proper degree 
of friendly interest. This was not true of Doctor 
Harmon. He was as well known throughout the 
community for his agreeable manners as for his 
medical skill; and when Mr. Blackwood went to 
consult the doctor in regard to the severe attacks 
of indigestion from which he suffered, he returned 
home in exuberant spirits. 


“I declare, Ambrose, I believe you look better 
a’ready,” exclaimed his wife, as she saw his smiling 
face. 

“I feel better,” responded Mr. Blackwood, ener- 
getically; “that Doctor Harmon beats everything! 
There aint an subject that he can’t talk on. Now, 
he agrees with me ’bout free trade, and we talked 
it all over. He’s the kind of man we oughter send 
to Congress, ~ | he’s too good a doctor. Couldn’t 
spare a doctor like him. No, sir! He can tell a 

ood story, too, Doctor Harmon can,” and Mr. 

lackwood chuckled in pleased remembrance of 
past amusement. 

“Seems to me you must ’a’ stayed a good while 
for him to have talked so much besides telling you 
what to do for your indigestion,” remarked Mrs. 
Blackwood. “I hope he don’t charge according to 
his time; if he does, you’ll have a pretty bill to 

ay.” 

“T was there nigh on to an hour, and I don’t know 
when I’ve had such a pleasant visit,” rejoined Mr. 
Blackwood. 

“I’m glad you did, Ambrose, but do tell me what 
the doctor said about your stomach. Did he order 
any medicine?” 

“Well, now, true’s the book, I don’t remember 
I'll go up 
and see him again to-morrow.” 
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WINTER WOODS. 


“Now where are the little rovers,” 
The gray woods seem to say, 
“Who played in our leafy covers, 
And gathered the flowers of May? 
Lady’s-slipper is hidden securely, 
Spring-beauty is not at home, 
But we’ve other playthings, surely, 
If the children would only come. 
The gum to the spruce is clinging, 
The wintergreen peeps through the snow, 
The pine cones are swaying and 
swinging, 
And rattling down they go. 
There’s a plavhouse fit for a fairy 
In the waterfall’s icy cave, 
There are silver feathers airy 
By the little brook’s frozen 
wave. 
The rabbits are scampering gaily 
On the crusty drift, pit, pat; 


The woodpecker drums for us 
daily 
His merry rat-tat-tat. 
Then why do you little folks 


smother, 
Pent up in the sultry house, 
While the fresh winds are chasing 
each other 
All under our spicy boughs? 
Oh, come to us, never fearing,— 
Jack Frost isn’t really so bad,— 
We have secrets worth the hear- 
ing 
For each little lass and lad.” 
E. H. THomas. 


> 


TWELFTH LETTER 
FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Oncea Month to his 
Friend in Maine.) 





SoutH Storr, Calif., Dec. 5. 
Dear CHARLIE.—Your letter 
has just come and your papa’s, 
too. Well, if this isn’t great 
news! To think you are really 
going to start for South Slope by 
Christmas! I can hardly sit still 
and write about it; I want to 
throw up my hat or whoop or 
stand on my head or something. 


What times we'll have! I just 
know you'll like it here. 
Grandma Blossom does. She’s 


quite rested from the journey 

now, and nearly every day when 

I come home at noon I find her 

sitting in her little rocker in a 

sunny corner of the porch. She knits away just 
as she used to, and looks around at the green 
trees and flowers, and listens to the birds, and 
seems so happy. She says it does rest her so to 
think there won't be any snow-storms or any 
cold snaps or any sharp thunder. I planted a 
row of peas Saturday, and that amused her a good 
deal. She says the year seems to be all mixed up 
here, and she wouldn’t be surprised to see us 
stacking wheat New Year’s day, or storing ice 
the Fourth of July. 

I guess I won’t write a long letter, for it’s more 
fun to tell things. But there’s one thing I can’t 
wait to tell, and that’s 
Man. After he brought grandma to us he seemed 
uncommonly queer and jolly, but he wouldn't 
hear a word about what he’d done. 

“°’Twa'n't nothing!’’ he'd say, as short as pie- 
crust, and then go out to see if the oranges were 
getting ripe, or else declare he’d forgotten to teed 
his old yellow cat, and go right home. 
little we did as he wished and said no more about 
it. 

One Saturday I was over there helping him dig 


around his orange-trees, and he said. ‘Well, 
Jack, you've got all your folks now, haven't 
you ?” 


For I told him once that Grandma Blossom was 
all we had beside ourselves. So I said yes, and I 
was glad enough of it. And he said, well, I 
ought to be. And then I asked him if he hadn't 
any folks at all, and he said: 

“No, and it’s my own fault, too. When I was 
your age, Jack, I had folks—the best folks in the 
world. But I was pretty near the death of ’em, 
all with one of my foolish tricks, and I couldn't 
stand that, so I ran away. AndI really thought 
till just lately that I’d killed my little sister. I 
came near enough. How they must have felt 
after they'd taken care of me for years, just like 
their own boy. I s’pose they'd hate the sight of 
me yet if they knew me.” 

Then he turned away to another tree and dug 
as hard as he could for a little while. And then 
he said, as if he wanted to talk about something 
else : 

‘‘What do you think the boys used to call me? 
You couldn't imagine. “Iwas Lathy,” says he, 
“Lathy Smith. I’m not much the figger of a 
lathe now, am I!" And he tried to laugh. 


about the Absent-Minded | 


So after a 








I was ’most sure before he on to that, for I | 
| remembered how much interest he took in grand- 
| ma’s name, and where she came from and such 
things. So I said [ guessed I'd get a drink, and | 
| I went — home and told mamma and grandma. 

I knew how they felt about it from the story 
mamma told me a while ago. 


me sure. 
| Well, grandma just put her apron over her 
| head the minute she understood how 
“went right over where he was at work. And I 
guess she managed to make him feel as if he had | 
some folks. When she came back, she said he 
would be over to dinner, and she thought if we 
wanted a steady boarder, it wouldn’t be hard to 

find one. 
Now isn’t it grand, the way things have turned 
j}out! He’s just the same asimyuncle. I call him 
Uncle Harry all the time now. And he does seem 


to take any amount of comfort living with us. | 
We used to wish he'd ask to board with us, but 
he thought he’d be in the way or something. 
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I guess I can save the rest till 
you come. Won't Uncle Harry be 
pleased to think his visit was what 
made you conclude to try it here! I 
don’t believe you'll ever want to go back. Please 
write soon—no, I don’t mean that—please come 
as quick as you can. Your chum, JACK. 


* 
* 





BOOK LIFE. 


I wish that I lived in a book, 

Where everything’s cheerful and nice! 
Had I but Aladdin’s old lamp, 

I would put myself there in a trice! 


The fire’s always bright—in a book; 
The milk’s never watery and thin; 
The ice on the pond is just right; 
In a ball-game your side’s sure to win. 


Such aunts as you have—in a book! 
Such uncles, and grandfathers, too! 

They think thatin all the wide world, 
There is not such a fellow as you! 


And then the adventures you have! 

You’d hardly believe they could be, 
Unless you had read for yourself 

Of those exploits by land and by sea! 
Yes, it must be fine in a book! 

I wish I could go there to stay! 
Where everything’s cozy and nice, 

And there’s never one commonplace day ! 

ANNIE L, HANNAH. 


-e-————. 


FROZEN BUBBLES. 


It was one of the coldest days of winter. Benny 
came home from school intending to brave the 
cold and go coasting till dark, but when he found 


mamma had sick-headache he said nothing about | 


coasting, but volunteered to amuse four-year-old 
Lulu while mamma lay down for a nap. That's 
the kind of a boy Benny was! 

“Let's blow soap-bubbies,” he said, taking Lulu 


into the kitchen, where he made a cup of beautiful | 
Each had a pipe, and they blew | 


soap-suds. 


bubbles for a long time. The sun shone in at 


the window, making them all the colors of the | 


rainbow. 

“Oh, I wish I could keep ’em!’’ sighed Lulu. 
“They are so pretty!" 
| An idea came into Benny’s wise young head. 


I was glad she | 
mentioned the funny nickname, for that made | 


*twas, and | 





He took a piece of an old, soft, woolen blanket, 
and carrying it out into the shed spread it very 
| smoothly on the floor in an out-of-the-way corner. 
Then going back into the kitchen, he said : 

“Now, Lulu, I'm going out into the shed to 
work a few minutes. It’s too cold for you out 
there, but if my plans work well I'll wrap you up 
warm and take you out to see what I have done. 
You keep on blowing bubbles here.” 
| ‘All right,’ said Lulu, cheerfully. 

Benny carried out part of the soap-suds, and as 
rapidly as possible blew about a dozen bubbles, 
floating them on to the soft blanket. The cold 
was so intense that they froze instantly, before 
they could burst, and there they looking 
like so many delicate glass balls. 
| When the blanket was well filled Benny went in 
and, putting on Lulu’s warm wraps, took her out 
to see the bubbles. How surprised she was! 

*Can’t I roll ’em round ?”’ she asked. 

“No indeed!” said Benny. ‘‘The least touch 
would break them all to smash!” 

When mamma got up with her headache relieved, 
she had to go out and 
see the bubbles, and 
so did papa when he 
came home. 

The night was so 
cold, and the shed- 
door and windows be- 
ing closed so that 
there was no draft of 
air, the bubbles were 
as good as ever in the 


stood, 


| 


7 morning. But before 
- noon they began to 
crack open and dry 


away,and when Ben- 
ny came home at night 
the weather was mild- 
er and each 
bubble had vanished, 
leaving only a bit of 
soap-suds in its place. 

This is a true story, 
and some sharp day 
this winter you bright 
boys and girls can try 


the experiment for 
yourselves. 
Mattie W. BAKER. 


| BABY BLY’S NAME. 


Baby Bly was such a sweet little thing that no 
| name seemed to be good enough for her. Papa 
proposed to name her Rose, because her cheeks 
were so pink, and mamma suggested Violet, 
| because her eyes were so blue, but they both 
agreed that she ought to have a better name than 
either of these. 

“T will make a list of all the names I can think 
| of,”” said Aunty Lou. “Mamma can off 
from the list one name that she does not like, and 
| then papa can cross off another, and so they will 
| take turns till all the names are crossed off but 
one, and that one must be baby’s name.” 

So she wrote a long list of names, 
| With Alice and ending with Zoe. 

Baby Bly watched the writing with great 
interest. When the list was finished she reached 
for the pen; but her little hands seem never to 
know where they are going, so it is no wonder 
that they upset the inkstand. 

Everybody ran to catch it, but it was too late. 
The ink had run in a black stream all over the 
list, and blotted it from top to bottom. 

“But see here,” said papa; “baby has chosen 
her own name. She has blacked out all the 
| others on the list, and has just left one.” 

“To be sure,”’ said mamma; ‘“‘and what name 
| could be sweeter ?’ 
So baby now is little Mary Bly. 


cross 


bright | 


beginning | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
ENIGMA, 


Seen first at the dawn of a glorious day, 

But banished from home, because led astray, 

I always appear as night draweth nigh. 

When seven approaches, there surely am I. 

I’m partaken in beverage, too, when men sup 

I help with a lever to raise great weights up. 

The strong stevedore, working out in the cold, 

Is indebted to me. And no man can hold 

Revenge in his heart or reverence deep 

Without me; nor can he gay revelry keep. 

Men blame my old spouse for all ill that is done— 
Of whom sinners are full! I’m in every one! 

As plain as can be in clever, folks show. 

Great events cannot happe n without me, you know, 
You can’t say, “I believe,” without me, inthe creed! 
When fond hearts must sever,theream I. Indeed, 
Whenever folks grieve they find me at hand. 

I attend all levees that are held in the land. 

I’m given to reverie. And without me, 

Reverses the prosperous never would see! 


2. 
CONCEALED PROVERBS. 


Find two proverbs in the following sentence : 

In the first spring days when the birds begin to 
come and we hear the sound of a robin’s note, 
when the poplars feather out with their catkins, 
when we pick the first wildflowers in a sunny fleld 
whére a flock of sheep are nibbling together, it 
seems as if we were served with the best nature 
has to offer. 

3. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


She 1, 2, 5, 6 no heed, the snow came down, 
No 1, 3, 2, 5, 6 had she to shield from storm. 
T hey found her motionless; and 4, 2, 5, 6 
Upon a couch her 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 form. 

Nor 1, 5, 3, 4 nor wwe aught availed; 

From cheek and 4, 5, 1 the rose had fled. 
"Neath fast-closed 4, 5,6 each eye was veiled, 
Its light was gone, its ‘beauty fled. 

’Neath sombre 1, 2, 3,4, with mournful tread, 
They bore away the maiden—dead 


4. 
TRAVELLING PUZZLE, 


Begin each word with the final letters of the 
preceding word. 

Example :—The fare from Idaho to Leeds is: 1. 
Integrity. 2. Manner. Answer; 1. Idaho, honesty. 
2. Style, Leeds. 


From Dublin to Edinburgh the fare is: 


A contrivance. 

A garden vegetable. 
Formerly. 

The goddess of harvest. 
5. Flight. 

3. Jeopardy. 

An explanation. 


1, 
2 
3. 
4. 


x= 


*artial. 
From Moscow to Peking the fare 
is 

The rightful proprietor. 
2. A blunder. 
3. A bird. 
4. A bequest. 
5. A musical instrument, 
6. A brisk movement in music. 
7. A cable 

5. 
. ANAGRAMS. 


Seasonable Sports. 


1. Shire gliding. 
2. Ball on wings. 
3. Tin Gas Co, 

4. At kings. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


I'm a fraction of the whole; 

And though large or very small 
Iam always light as air, 

I am nothing, after all. 

And yet this thing is true of me; 
I’m where something ought to be. 


7. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 


The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 should have 
mended the ae 2, 3, 4 before going 
to the 3, 4, 5, 6,7 for 7, 8 the 6,7, 8,9 
the 6,7,8 7,8,9 the chic kens, thes 
would have been all gone before 
morning if we had not known so 

well how to 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 against him, and if 
the dogs had not been on hand to 1,2,3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
with us. 





8. 
RIDDLE. 


I soar o’er highest mountain tops, 

I dwell in lonely places; 

None can control me nor ensiave, 

Freedom my name embraces; 

While stamped in gold, with wings unfurled, 
My form has worth throughout the world. 


9. 


READY-MADE CHARACTERS FROM LONGFELLOW, 


“Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars. 
I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars.’ 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle 
Be a hero in the strife.” 
ae | 7 jer and louder blew the blast, 
gale from the northeast. 
T & seew fell hissing in the brine 
And the billows frothed like yeast.” 


My first in the first verse you will find, 
My second in second, and third in third; 
And I think unless you are somewhat blind 
| My whole you'll discover to be a bird, 





Conundrums. 


| When is a child’s hair like a house? 
| shingled. 

| Why is a school-yard bigger at recess than during 
Because it has more feet in it at 


When it is 


school hours? 
recess. 

When a generous tailor gives a suit of clothes 
toa poor man what kind of a fit does he wish it to 
| bey A benefit. 
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wrote him a personal letter, entreating him to | 
make a second speech, modifying the impression 
made by the first one. In this letter the Sultan | 
pledged his word of honor to carry out all the | 
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reforms promised. Lord Salisbury read the letter 
at a public meeting, with courteous expressions 
concerning it, but did not withdraw what he had 
said. The mere writing of fresh decrees, he 
declared, cannot supply the place of governors 
with the courage and integrity to do their duty. 
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Asthma Sufferers ! 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 
Dear Dr. Haves: 

I feel so happy over the results of yourtreatment. I had 
Asthma for thirty years. 1 took your me nine weeks 
and it made a new man of me. I have had no Asthma since 
your treatment, which was three years ago. I work all the 
time and am full of life and energy. I feel like shouting to 
the world, ‘‘I once was dead, but now I live.’ 

JOHN HOLLOWAY, Smyrna, 
=,000 others whom you can consult as to the results or 
t for Asthma. 


tr . Send name for free | 
Sesh and enemtnation Sheath to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Cause AND Errecr.— Last month two men | 
were killed and several injured by the wrecking | 
of a passenger-train on the New York Central | 
Railroad near Rome. Investigation showed that | 
rails had been removed for the purpose of ditching | 
the train, and a hat found near the track led to 
the arrest of four young men of respectable | 
families in the neighborhood. The leader con- | 
fessed that they wrecked the train with a view to | 
robbery, and that they waited by the track, 
disguised with masks and armed with revolvers, | 
until the crash came, when they were frightened 
and ran away. It appeared that they had been 
reading sensational novels, and a history of the 
exploits of the James brothers, the notorious | 
train-robbers, was found in the pocket of one of | 
them. The effect of pernicious literature was | 
never more clearly traceable. 
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CotteGe Foornaty.—The college football | 
season closed with a spirited game between the | 
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See our Advertisement in this paper, December 19. 











MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 


“Prettiest hd 
That Runs!’ 


“GENDRON 


Neatest Outline, Truest Bearings, 
Most Rigid Frame, Easiest Running 
Our handsome booklet tells all about 


the peerless “GENDRON” and “RELI- 
ANCE” bicycles. Sent free to you. 


GENDRON WHEEL CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Yale and Princeton elevens at New York, and | 
another between Harvard and the University of | 
Pennsylvania on the same day at Cambridge. | 
Yale won in the first, and the University i 
Pennsylvania in the second. The Harvard eleven | | 
had previously lost the game with Princeton, so 
that it stands at the bottom of the list of the four 
great colleges. The playing of the season was 
free from the extreme roughness which has 
sometimes characterized it. 


A Solid Pearl Scarf Pin or a 


F RE E ! Beautiful Violet Hat Pin FREE 


to any one ordering both of the following: 
98c.. 


Solid 14k. Gold Fountain Pen, 

with the usual Rubber Holder,. ... . 

And | Pearl Handled Pen Holder, 40c 

with Gold Plated Pen, Elegant and Durable, . 
Tell us which you prefer, the Scarf Pin or Hat Pin. 

EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Poet Book Marks. 


Sterling Silver, 50c. each. 


Leagieliow, 
Tennyson, — Whittier. 

















THe Cusan InsuRRECTION.—Reports of mili- 
tary operations in Cuba are so colored by the 
prejudices of those who send them that often it is | 
impossible to know whether the insurgents or the 
government troops are successful in any particular 
engagement. In most of the encounters, more- 
over, comparatively small bodies men are 
engaged, so that no decisive results follow. But 
the serious character of the insurrection is shown 
by the efforts which Spain is putting forth for its 
suppression. Additional cruisers and gunboats 
have been sent out to guard the coast; and thirty 
thousand troops have been embarked at Cadiz to 
reénforce the ninety thousand previously sent. 
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Cotalegue Free. 


“McRAE & KEELER, 


Mfg. Jewelers, Attleboro, Mass. 











Longfellow. 





ELECTRO-MEDICAL BATTERIES. 


Best of all. The most complete and pos satisfac- 
oy in poo quality for the price is T New No. 

| ome Battery with Dry Cell. Noacids or liquids 
—always ready — cl — safe in any position — ¢ ontains 

| all needed appliances. Very convenient and easy to use 
or carry about in travelling. They are very much pre- | 
seribed by physicians for patients’ use at home —on 
| aecount of their reliability and general excellence. 
Their most remarkable tonic and soothing effects are 
found in treatment = rheumatism, severe headaches, 
sleeplessness, etc. Sent by express prepaid to any 
| part of United States on receipt of price, #10.00. 
| Order through your druggist. 


Dr. Wells’ Electropathic Guide, 


a very useful and interesting work prepared with par- | 
| ticular reference to Home Practice in the use of 
Electric Batteries, 100 nee, Ween free to any | 
| ym by mail. J.H NELL & COMPANY, 
6 Cortlandt Street, Now York. 


PRINTING OUTFIT (0c. F 


For printing cards, marking linen, books, ete. Contains 
everything shown in cut. Type, Tweezers, Holder, Indelible 
Ink, Ink Pad, ete. Thoroughly practical for business or 
household use and a most instructive amusement. Sent 
with catalogue illustrating over 1000 Tricks and Novelties, 
for 10c. in stamps to pay postage and packing on outfit and 
catalogue. Same outfit with figures l5e. Large outfit for 
printing two lines 25c. 


Brownie Rubber Stamps — A set of 6 grotesque little 
people with ink pad; price, post-paid, 10¢. 


G. A. R. Series Rubber Stamps, 12 characters, Makes 
all kinds of Battles, Encampments and other military pic- 
tures, 25c., post-paid. Address, 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 

Dep’t No. 85. 65 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GREAT SuHippInc STRIKE.— Sixty thousand | 
workmen in the shipbuilding trades on the Clyde 
amd in Belfast have been thrown out of employ- 
ment by a strike and lockout. The trouble began 
with a dispute over the wages of a few engineers 
in a Belfast yard; and it spread by the ordering 
of a “sympathetic lockout’? by employers who 
were not affected by the original quarrel, but who 
had agreed to sustain each other in case of a 
strike. The British government, annoyed by the 
delay in contracts for building war-ships, has 
made futile efforts te settle the trouble. 





Promptly relieves distress arising from overeat- 
ing or indigestion, regulates disordered stomachs, 
cures sick=-headaches and constipation. 

Children Like It. Adults Praise It. 
Recommended by the oy al profession for over fifty years. 
ic. and $1. All Druggists. 









Recent DeEATHS.—Among persons of note 
have recently died are Cardinal Lucien 
Bonaparte, grandnephew of the great Napoleon ; 
the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Van Allen Van Dyck, 
translator of the Bible into Arabic; Rustem Pasha, 
Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain, a distin- 
guished diplomatist and a Christian; Sir Henry 
F. Ponsonby, for many years private secretary to 
the Queen of England; and Maurice F. H. De 
Haas, the eminent marine painter. 


who 











Next time you buy a Syringe, be sure that 
your Druggist supplies you with 


THE ORIGINAL 


“Davidson’ 
Syringe. 


IT IS THE BEST. 
Quality and durability have made 
their reputation world - wide. 
Established Forty Years. Catalogue Free. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 





OVER 


200,000 SOLD. 


The Paragon Pat. Folding Coin Purse. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 
following prices, post-paid : 


No. oul, nan Calf, 25 ets. Morocco. Calf. Neal. 
5x hol ds $4.00 in silver # 20 $50 8.75 
6.00 35 0 1 
x le 50 0 1.25 
2x 15.00 * 65 1.25 1.7% 
Sole M’f'r, JAMES §. TO: 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 
Please ‘mention ¢ ompanion, Washington, D. c. 





REI Mr 


FREE 
PINS | 


tp a Pao moi eno 
Puritan Pins, and a ou fee eho 

to forever convince you —— 
they are the only pins that don’tbend 


American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
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Liaurp Arr vor SALE.—It is but a few months 
since the rather startling announcement that 
English chemists had succeeded in turning the 
invisible air into a blue liquid capable of being 
poured from glass to glass like water. But 
already means have been found to produce this 
rare curiosity of science on a large scale for the 
purposes of commerce. It is to be employed as a 
refrigerating agent of unrivalled power. It will 
be remembered that air was first liquefied by 
reducing its temperature to the ‘‘critical point’ at 
which it ceases to be a gus and becomes a liquid, 
just as steam when cooled changes from vapor to 
water. Consequently liquid air is an exceedingly 
cold thing, and when it is allowed to expand | 
again to the gaseous state it absorbs so much heat | 
that it is capable of producing a great fall of | 
temperature in its immediate surroundings. | 
Instead of being made by the slow processes of | 
the scientific laboratory, commercial liquid air is | 
to be produced by the aid of powerful compressing 
engines invented by Herr Linde, a German. As 
the air is compressed and cooled it becomes richer 
and richer in oxygen, and before liquefaction takes 
place it contains seventy per cent. of that element. 
This is a new method of obtaining oxygen, a gas 
which long ago became an article of commerce. 








New Uses or ALumMiINuM.—Although alumi- 
num has disappointed the brilliant 
expectations aroused by the discovery of cheaper 
methods of producing the metal, vet many new 
and important uses are being found for it. One 
of the most recent is the employment of this 
exceedingly light metal for the powder chamber 
of cartridges, thus enabling a soldier to carry 
twenty-five per cent. more ammunition without 
increase of weight. Another comparatively new 
use for aluminum is in the making of oil-cups 


some of 


for the crank-pins of high-speed locomotives. 
Formerly these oil-cups, made of copper, were 


frequently broken by the tremendous centrifugal 
force developed as they were whirled around. 
The aluminum cups weigh two-thirds less than 
those of copper, and consequently, 
momentum, can stand the strain. Baggage-checks, 
shos-pegs, cooking utensils and other articles in 
which lightness is desirable, are made in 
large numbers of aluminum. Since aluminum 
gives off no sparks when struck, its employment 
for the metal work in powder-mills has proved a 
source of greater safety. 


having less 


now 


Curious GrowrTH Trees.—Mr. E. H. 
Thompson, the government entomologist in ‘las- 
mania, reports, as the result of a_ series 
measurements of growing apple- and pear-trees, | 
and rose- and geranium-bushes and other plants, 
that eighty-five per cent. of the growth of trees 
takes place between midnight and six o'clock in|} 
the morning. The growth continues at a much | 
diminished rate until nine o'clock. After that it 
is very slight until noon, when the tree falls into | 
a condition of complete rest, lasting until six | 
o'clock. ‘Then there isa gradual renewal of the | 
growth, which, however, does not become rapid | 
until the middle of the night. 


OF 


of 


BLueE Sky anp Hor Sun.—Experiments made 
last summer in Europe show that the amount of 
radiation received from the sun on the surface of 
the earth in a clear day is greater with a dark blue 
than with a light blue sky. In the latter case 
there is a higher tension of the water vapor in the 
air. It is suggested that some instrument capable 
of measuring accurately the intensity of the blue 
of the sky would be useful in observations on the 
variable transmission of the sun’s heat through 
the atmosphere. 

How Gtuass Decays.—Few visitors to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York are 
aware, while admiring the iridescence of the glass 
bottles, plates and other ancient articles of orna- 
ment and use discovered in Cyprus, that the 
prismatic hues displayed are a result of the decay 
of the glass. When disintegration sets in, the 
substance of the glass splits into exceedingly thin 
laminz which, as the sunlight traverses them, 
give rise to a splendid play of colors. Like the | 
leaves of a forest these delicate glasses signalize | 
their approaching dissolution by becoming more 
beautiful. 

HATCHING ALLIGATORS’ Ecos.—The demand 
for young alligators as curiosities has led to the 
artificial hatching of alligators’ eggs in Florida. | 
The eggs are placed in boxes and covered with | 
sand. A few days’ exposure on a roof to the hot 
sunshine suffices to bring the young reptiles out 
of their shells. Alligators’ eggs are sometimes 
eaten by negroes. 

SEALING Borttes ny E.ectrriciry.—To pre- 
vent the escape of the gases which give its sparkle 
to champagne, electricity has recently been called 
upon for aid in France. The process consists in 
covering the cork and neck of the bottle with a 
deposit of copper made by a galvanic current. It | 
is said that bottles thus sealed are air-tight. 


THE YOUTHS 


For odthotiieis icin Sore Throat, Poa | 


and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
ean be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” (Adv. 








For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: 
“T have seen great benefit from the steady 
use of this preparation, in cases of chronic 
wakefulness.”’ 





















} on a Flexible Flyer. The 





COMPANION. 


The Waterbury Watch en 
Waterbury, Conn., desire to 
impress on the minds of the 
readers of The Companion 


that the specialties in Watches, for both 
girls and boys, advertised in this paper are 
but a small portion of what they produce. 
Let the elders of the family also call on 
us to send them Catalogues. We have 
special imprints for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
covering all grades and styles of Watches. 
Tell us what you want, and we will see 
that you have it. 
Send for the “Rugby” Catalogue, No.10, for Boys. 
Send for the “Elfin” Catalogue, No. 1 
Address, 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Highest 
Award 


‘ WORLD’S 
FAIR. 
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1, for Girls. 
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CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass | 














§ greatest sled you ever ¢ 
{ saw. Itsteers itself. Ail & 
S 5 you have to do is to press Or 
the cross bar either way ie 
= with your feet and i 7 
6 ¢ turns just as you want it oF 
oI } to. Faster, stronger, light- => 
* er and safer than any ie | 
6 } other sled made. A_boy fet | 
| & } or girl wouldn't ask for a ¢& | 
5 { better ( hristmas present 6 
6 than a 
© 
3s ‘Flexible & 
O | 
: ‘Flexible & 
© ° © 
©) $ © 
: | er 
e) ; ° © 
) § © 
} Ask for it at toy and hard- @ 
© ware stores. 
©) ( Write for the book about it, free. © 
° 
a )S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
3S alg Philadelphia. ™ 
© 
a a DOSOOSTOOIO OO 
O WOMEN, —The thing you need most 
will make you szre of keeping them, 


nothing (as many do right along), how 


make a fat living decorating pottery or stitching buttonholes, 
or build many air-castles of education or 
gloves worn very 


bicycles, 
will be turned more than once, and 


in your comfortable homes is something that 
isn’t it?) Well, if your husband dies leaving 
are you going to do it? You know you can’t 


the 


Too often dresses 


or buy children many 
them. 


and boys and girls hurried into 


social chances for 
shabby, 


shops and stores before they are out of roundabouts or into long skirts. 


Now, suppose your husband puts a nice little 
if he stops earning forever; 
the strain upon you a little, or the 
society. Then you can still keep a nice home 
start in the other case. 

Now, THE TRAVELERS of 
rates, and with rock-bound security. 


boys want 


Hartford, 
A policy 


and drudgery can be had for a sum that the poorest workman will hardly miss. 
ing when the brood will need it most can be had for 
can as 


tionate part of the sum insured. No one 


or where you can both get it just about the time 


Conn., 


fortune where he can’t get at it, and you can 
you feel like relaxing 
to go to college and the girls into the best 


in the one case, and give the children a good 
will do this for you at the lowest possible 
that will keep you from worry and from want 
(me matur- 
propor- 
is doing 


a good deal less per year than the 


k better terms than that, and no one 


his decent duty who does not take one or the other sort. 


One thing more: Don’t fool away cash on ce 


till they have collected it from a lot of other people, 
policy than one which you cannot rely upon, 
Don’t 


better have #0 
heart and will probably leave you a pauper 


mecerns that have no money, and can get none 


which they mostly do. You had 
and which-leaves you an anxious 


can’t 


you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


Write to THE 


$2,500,000 surplus, and about $1,000,000 cash 


over thirty years, has paid back to its policy-holders $29,000,000, 


year at present. President, James G, Batterson; 


TRAVELERS for fuller information. 


be gulled by talk about cheapness; a thing 
It has about $19,000,000 assets, over 
in bank to pay claims at once. It has lived 


and pays over $2,000, OO a 


Secretary, Rodney Dennis (the original officers ). 












Pegs 


IGYGLES 


Are Made in the Largest and 








Best Equipped Bicycle Factory in the World. 


It requires a corps of se +r" men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 


modern rider. 
experts, 


plant in the world — buy the best of high-grade material, 


We have the best men in the world in each department — steel experts, mechanical! 
superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 


regardless of cost, and make every part 


under our own roof— hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 


built in the world, regardless of price. Do you 


want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 





A Cift Suitable — for Young and Old. 


Embracing ne | every es- 
sential of a complete and 
elegant camera. 


THE 


“BO-PEEP EXTRA” 


Camera, 


$30 ana $50 





Also 
a Dozen Others, 


$5 to 5100 


Send for Catalogue of our Cam- 
eras, Lenses and Supplies. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 
Cresskill, N. J. 
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Either Premium, 
Total, 
you can remit $10.00, if not, 


NOTE. 
usually generous, is genuine. 


ean heartily recommend them,.— 


Sweet Home’ Soar 


«Croan 
oR * yarn Free, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


We will send Box and either Premium on Thirty Days’ Trial; 
hold goods subject to our order. 

The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co. 
From personal inspection of factory and e xpe rience with 
their goods and premiums we know that they are 


CLINING 
wife © CHAIR 





$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


west at $10 
if satisfactory 


although un 


all that is claimed for them and 
The Christian Work. 


tne Peniite fully captained in. THe |ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALO,NY 


643 


mt Warning. 


Ge The great success of the 
_ , chocolate preparations of 
5 @ the house of WALTER 
BAKER & C0. ‘established 
in 1780) has led to the 
‘\ placing on the market 
\;\many misleading and 
unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 
Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


HILLE-Co.’ (9. 
















WHLquaiey. 
51529 


Good Enough 


for any mat 















ind as satistactory 


one ¢ 
three time 
price 


sting 





Our Frieze 
Ulsters: 


justly cele t for 


re 
SOFT 
WARM 
DURABLE 
COMPORT ABLE 


‘ 


‘*From our own great Tailor- 
Shops to your back.’’ 


hese 








Special Offer. 


One of 
Christmas g 


the ch 
ifts ever 


duc ed. 
Quadruple Silver Plate 
Paper Cutter and 


Book Mark 
combined. To each 
Sent post is attached a 
paid for fine silk ribbon, 


making a most beau 
tiful and inexpensive 
Christmas present. 

Orders filled on the day 
they are received. 


CURTIN JEWELRY CO., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


25c. 


Catalogue free. 





Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 
soap question.— 


_§ Ask for Copco 


Bathsoap at the 


stores and con- 
| fi vince yourself. 
| The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
| 
| 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $#1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers, 
criptions can commence at any time 





by 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order, WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











KNOCK-KNEE. 


This deformity, in which the knee is bent inward, 
is rarely if ever congenital; that is to say, the 
person is not born with it, though, of course, like 
many another peculiarity, it may be inherited. Its | 
usual cause is to be found in rickets, muscular 
weakness combined with bad habits in standing, | 
excessive standing, or the carrying of heavy 
burdens. 

The nature of knock-knee and the manner of its 
inception and growth may be briefly stated. 

First, there is weakness at the knee-joints, weak- 
ness which, as we have seen, may be due to any one 
of various causes. Then, the tendency to deformity 
having been established, every movement and 
action of the body, as in the case of all deformities, 
only serves to augment the difficulty, never to | 
remedy it. 

The bones themselves grow in such a way as con- 
stantly to increase the deformity. The inside edges 
of the ends of the bones of the thigh and leg grow 
faster than the outside edges, and thus the leg is 
canted outward. As may easily be seen by experi- 
ment with the proper apparatus, the muscles which, 
as long as the leg was straight, served by their 
influence to keep it so now tend by the same 
influence to bend it further out of line. 

There are two methods of treating and remedying 
knock-knee; for it is possible nearly or entirely to 
remedy the trouble. 

In early age the severest of cases can usually be | 
cured by the judicious and persistent use of splints, 
irons, elastic force, or other apparatus, combined 
with massage and electricity. Nor must we forget 
in these cases to look well to the cause of the 
weakness, and to supply the constitution with 
tonics, and to use other measures of hygienic 
importance. 

In cases where the bones have become hardened 
and “set,” however, an operation is imperative. 
The more common form of operation is to take a 
wedge-shaped piece of bone from the inner edge 
of the thigh-bone, or to chip off the edge entirely, 
and so allow the leg to come back into its natural 
position. Then the leg is bound tightly until the 
cuts made by the operation have entirely healed 
and the ligaments and muscles have become thor- 
oughly accustomed to their new position. 

As the operation is usually performed, there is no 
danger of stiff leg, and the effect gained is some- 
times remarkable and permanent if the growth of 
the bone has entirely ceased. Operation before 
thie time is of course useless. 


———_@—_—_ 


SHE SAT DOWN ON A BEAR. 


Betsey Ransom, whose home was a small red 
farmhouse, built close up against the almost 
perpendicular side of Bald Mountain in New 
Hampshire, was one of the most indefatigable 
berry-pickers of the region, and nowhere did she 
find such big, blue, fuscious berries as on the 
southern slopes at the base of old Bald Mountain. 

Here fire had laid waste acres of valuable wood- 
land, leaving in its path many a blackened stump 
and tree-trunk, mementos of the flery visitation; 
and here, too, the blueberry bushes, first of nature’s 
children to respond to the soft influences of sun 
and air, grew luxuriantly. 

It was in one of those fire-swept patches that 
Betsey Ransom found herself one warm July 
morning, heaping the last pint of berries upon her 
second ten-quart pail. 

For hours she had picked steadily in the shade 
of trees and bushes; but now the fiery rays of the 
sun shone directly down upon her, and were 
reflected with power from the rocks and ledges far 
above, on the mountainside, while, far below, the 
valley lay shimmering@n the hot July atmosphere. 

Looking about her tor a comfortable place in 
which to rest and eat her midday lunch, she espied, 
at a little distance, a blackened log, and thinking it 


| snort, up rose a big, black bear. 


| stone. 


| lost your berries, but have gained a splendid bear- 


| most of his feathers, and surrounded by a 


| voice: 


| the most desirable soil, the best seed, the best 
| fertilizer, and the like, and finally one of the group 


| whedder de land is een dis county or de ’j’inin’ 





& more desirable seat than the ground, walked 
slowly toward it, fanning herself vigorously all the | 


| while with her sunbonnet, and sat solidly down. | 
To her intense horror and amazement, there was a | ceous Dentifrice. 


sudden convulsion beneath her, and with an angry 

With a shriek of terror, Mrs. Ransom leaped to 
her feet and fled for her life. She had not run far 
before some obstruction threw her violently to the 
ground, and glancing over her shoulder as she 
regained her feet, great was her relief at seeing | 
that she was not pursued, but that bruin remained 
where she had found him, and was devouring her 
lunch with evident satisfaction. 

“What's the matter, mother?” exclaimed her 
husband, as bareheaded, breathless, she rushed 
past him into the back door of the little red house. 

“A bear!” she panted, as she took the rifle from 
its hooks; “he’s eatin’ all my blueberrics!” 

“Sho! give me the gun, then; you ciun’t shoot.” 

“Can’t 1?” she pluckily replied; “come and see!” 
and she kept on with the weapon. 

Picking up an axe he followed as fast as his 
rheumatism would permit, and was in time to see 
the bear quietly munching the berries, and his wife, 
partly shielded by a thicket, with the gun at her 
shoulder. 

Crack! and bruin rose suddenly to his haunches. 

Bang! and the huge beast rolled over, dead as a 


“Well done, wife!’ said her husband; “you’ve 


skin. I’m proud of you!” A. M. L. 


A CORDIAL INVITATION. 


As a parrot can say only what he has been taught, 
his speeches sometimes become very amusing when 
he is away from the place where these studied 
speeches are appropriate. A queer instance of 
this kind was developed in the case of a parrot that 
belonged to a certain travelling showman. The 
bird was accustomed to imitate the words and voice 
of the mountebank when he was addressing the 
crowds about his tent, and always created much 
amusement by doing so. 

In the course of the man’s and the bird’s wander- 
ings, they came to a farming region “up country ;” 
and here, one day, the parrot escaped and took to 
the fields. The showman organized a posse of men 
and boys and went in pursuit of the fugitive. 

After a good deal of vain search, they heard a | 
great clamor about an old dead tree on the edge of 
a wood. Creeping up to the place, they found that | 
the poor parrot was up in the tree, strip a of | 
ock of 
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screaming crows, who were pecking and clawing 
him mercilessly; and in the midst of it all the 
parrot was calling out at the top of his strident 


entlemen! Don’t crush so, 


“One at a time, 
There’s plenty of room! 


lease! Take your time! 

ake your time!” 

It is needless to say that the poor bird’s rescuers, 
though mercifully inclined, had to stop and laugh 
a moment before they delivered him from his 
tormentors. 


WHERE TO PLANT WATER- MELONS. 

Several young farmers were discussing the raising 
of watermelons, says a correspondent of the New 
York Post. Many opinions were expressed as to 


accosted an aged colored man who happened to 
pass. The question was stated, and the young man 
said: 


“Come now, Uncle Winter, what is your opinion 
about all this? You must have made many a fine 
ose in your time.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled. He took “off his 
hat, scratched his gray wool, and answered: 

“TI aint rightly sure ’bout de ’lowance of fertilizer, 
neider as to de ’visable kind ob seed what is 
more better dan common. But I’s dead sure able 
to pick out de best patch for plantin’ watermilion, 


(adjoining) one. Boss,” he added, pausing to 
emphasize his words, “I done figure Tt out To x 
time dat de perferdest place for raisin’ ’milions is 
de patch what faces all de windows een de big 
house up and down, and neber is lost sight ob.” 


HE WAS GREEN. 
The Louisville Commercial prints a story at the 
expense of a gentleman of that city, not sparing 
his name, which is here omitted. 


This gentleman, wishing to take his family into 
the country for the summer, looked at a small-farm 
with a view to renting it. 

Everything was very much to his mind, and the 
negotiation was nearly completed, when the ques- 
tion of hiring also the farmer’s cow came up. She 
Was an excellent cow, the farmer said, and even 
after feeding her calf would give five quarts of 
milk a day. 

“Five quarts a day!” said the city man; “that is 
more than our whole family could use.” 

Then, noticing the calf, following its mother about 
the pasture, he added: 

“I tell you what, I will hire the small cow. I 
think she’s just about our size.” 


SAD CASE. 

A little girl went with her mother to see a lady 
who was an assiduous collector of china, and in 
whose parlor were cabinets filled with her trophies, 
beside odd plates and dishes, bearing indisputable 
marks of age, which hung in conspicuous places on 
the walls. 


The child sat quietly during the long call, and 
while her mother and the china collector talked of 
matters of mutual interest, she looked about her 
with big, wondering eyes. 

“Mamma,” she said, thoughtfully, as she was 
getting ready for bed that night, “don’t you feel 
sorry for poor Mrs. Haskell, without any kitchen?” 

“Without any kitchen, child, what do you mean?” 
asked her mother. 

“Why, didn’t you see?” asked the little girl in a 
tone of great surprise; “she has to keep all her 
dishes in the parlor!” 


AS IT STRUCK HIM. 


Little John saw a small tug engaged in towing a 
large ship, and heard the tug whistle loudly. 


“O papa!” he exclaimed. “The big boat’s got 
the little one by the tail, and it’s squealing!” 


“WHAT are sins of omission?” asked the clergy- 
man, examining the Sunday-school. “They are 
sins you ought to have committed and haven't,” 
answered one of the smaller children.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
This preparation gives the best 


results obtainable. Price 2 cents a bottle. [ Adv. 





| sent C.O.D. subject to inspection. Write for Catalogues. 





“Sounders and Keys and 
all Electrical Supplies.” 
pe pen Fal Key #1. Com- 
lete outfit ; one cell of batte 
5x7), one Ib. of blue vitrio ‘ 
one crowfoot zine, one copper, 
one instruction book, for £3.75. 

nd #1 with theorder ; balance 


I. H. MOSES, 36 So. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


is kept at least twelve months 
before it is sold, This can be 








 World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


PERIAL 


‘Is the safest FOOD for: 
‘Infants mother’s milk: 
lacks either quantity or 
nourishment. The BEST: 
Food for Nursing-Mothers: 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! / 
____ John Carle & Sons, New York. __ 














said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
age. 

You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 








Sanitary 








Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 
from Starch. . 


Fae- 
> 100 ? simile Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
Pears ee et ae ont Pears of package. ilization and antiseptic bleach. . . . 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for 
Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get 
Pears’. Sold by all druggists. 








Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 


Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 


39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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We are now preparing for 1896 the finest line 
of strictly up-to-date Bicycles that have 
2 ever been offered the American people. 


SSCENT BICYCLES 


**Sky-High” 
‘The comparative worth of the Crescent Bicycle is 
& proven by its Enduring Qualities through a 
“aa 2 season’s wear, and its Sales, which are larger 
- & than those of any other American Bicycle... 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
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Eastern Branch : 
35 Barclay St., New York. 
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.- Published 


Harper’s 


Has H 


un 
all good, 
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George Washington. 


Weekly.. 


some long, many short, 


A feature for the coming year 


— Cavalier,” a long Serial — 
about twenty weeks— by MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL, in Which are related the excit- 
ing events in the youth of 





CAMP HEMLOCK, by Kirk Munroe. 
FOR KING OR CO Y, by James Barnes. 
A Handy Book, containing 
4 


Values of rare Stamps and Coins; 
Lady of the Round Table Order —al 


Take trial subscription, 13 weeks, 50c.; full year, $2. 





There are many other long Serials. 


THE IMP OF THE TELEPHONE, by John K. Bangs. 
THE NEW LIFE, by Florence H. Hoyt. 
Memo. pages and 1000 Useful Facts — among them the 
ig a Patent creating you Knight or 
ree. 


For example: 
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Write to-day. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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Pocket 
Kodaks 





$52 


For Christmas 


HE POCKET KODAK does all that a larger camera will 


do and does it as well—but on 

a smaller scale. So simple 
that with it any boy or girl can 
make perfect pictures. Perfect in 
workmanship. Rich and dainty 
in finish. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pietures 134x2in., - = 
Developing and Printing Outfit, - . ° ° 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Sample photo and booklet 
Jor two 2-cent stamps. 








Rochester, N. Y. 








MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 
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A SNOW-STORM. 


“Did I ever relate to you about my starting off 
to Peakville when a great snow-storm come up, 
nine or ten years back ?"’ inquired Miss Miranda 
Goodwill, addressing her niece, who was spending 
a week with her on the old farm. 

“‘My sakes, no, Aunt Mirandy,”’ responded the 
little maid with great eagerness; ‘‘do tell me 
about it.’’ 

So when Miss Goodwill had counted the number 
of stitches she had just ‘‘cast off,’’ to be sure there 
was no mistake, she began the story. 

“It’s got a kind of a lesson to it, this has, but I 


sha’n't tell you what ’tis, Anstiss; you can figger | 
was a kind of 


it out for yourself, mebbe. I 
werriting person always, I calculate, from a girl, 
and it seemed to grow on me, someway, as time 
went on. And I reckon I was pooty set in my 
ways and idees, too; I wa'n’t ‘easy to tack,’ as 
the saying is, when once I got headed for anything, 
no matter what. 

‘Well, this time I was going down to Peakville 
to spend three days with your Aunt Adaline. She 
sent for me to come and help her along with some 
quilting, and I was glad enough to go, for we 
always have a sight of things to talk over, and it 
makes a kind of an outing for me. The day was 
set for a Thursday. “Iwas in November, real 
early in the month, and we’d had jest the mildest 
kind of weather, for days and days, regular Injun 
summer ‘twas. 

“Well, I begun to fuss on Monday morning, 
saying how ‘twould be jest my luck to have it 
come on cold and stormy by Thursday, so’s I 
couldn’t get no pleasure out of the trip. Father 
he tried to make me a little less sobersome, but it 
wa'n’t much use. I jest borrowed enough trouble 
to kzep me good and busy in my werriting works. 

‘“‘Wednesday night was a beautiful evening, 
calm and mild as could be, but some way or 
‘nother my spirits was all sagged down and I 
couldn't git them rose up again. I knew I 
hadn’t got my winter garments ready, and I felt 
certain I should need them. 

‘‘Hiram Vinal was coming for me with the stage 
at half-past six Thursday morning, so of course I 
had to be up in pooty fair season. The stars was 
bright the last thing before I went to bed, but I 
was still counting on bad weather for the next 
day. 

‘Well, I set my little alarm-clock to wake me 
up about quarter to five, and it done so. I riz up 
and looked out of my window fust off, and sure 
enough there was big flakes of snow coming down 
slow and certain, jest the way a big storm allus 
begins. I give a groan, and yet I was kind of 
half-pleased, too, to think things was coming out 
jest as I'd forecasted them. But I see I'd got to 
work lively to be ready when Hiram come for me, 
so I clapped on some clothes and started for the 
hall closet where my camphor trunk sets the year 
round. 

“I tugged and pulled pooty well to git it out 
where I could see what I was about, and I was 
some het up before I got it opened, and then I had 
quite a hunt for my knitted sontag; it had got 
mixed in with an old parcel of feathers some way. 
Well, I got it out finally, and my heavy double- 
lined quilted cape, and my fur bunnet and my 
fleece-lined overshoes. They was all pooty strong 
of camphor. I generally calculate to give them a 
good day’s airing, but you see father and all had 
been so set that ‘twouldn’t come off cold and 
stormy till the moon quartered, that I'd heard to 
them for once, and so I was jest as unprepared as 
could be. 

“It took me a good while to get them out and 
the other things back again, and when I looked 
at the clock ’twas most six. I forgot to tell you 
that I’d sent father off to Uncle Cyrus’s the day 
before to stay whilst I was gone, so’s I needn’t 
have anything on my mind but jest getting off. 

“I run up-stairs and finished dressing me, 
meantime setting the teapot on the stove; I flew 
round lively, but I only jest had time to drink 
half a cup of tea and eat a snip of bread before 
*twas time for Hiram to come, so I scussly tasted 
what passed my lips. 
rinsed out the cup and saucer and then set to 
putting on my outside garments; I'd packed my 
bag the night before. 

“T put on an extra skirt and leggins, and drew 
a pair of father’s socks over my boots, and then 
the overshoes; they was a tight fit, and I heard 
Hiram coming round the turn down at the corners 
jest as I got them on. Lucky he’s slow, and I 
hurried into my sontag, and then my little cross- 
shawl and my quilted cape; I put on my fur 
bunnet and tied a thick veil acrost my forehead, 
and pulled my mittens on. 

“Then I ketched up my muff and square shawl 


and umbrelly and bag, and started for the door. | 


My wrappings was so cumbersome that I couldn’t 
scussly make out to stir. And when I got the 
door locked on the outside and begun to trundle 
down the walk to the front gate, I heard Hiram 
give a kind of a chuckle. 


“I hadn’t stopped to hoist my umbrelly, and | 


when I took notice, lo ye! it wa'n't snowing a 


I set the teapot back and | 


mite—not a mite! The sun was coming up when | 
‘twas good and ready, and the sky was beautiful. | 
I hadn’t any chance to change things then, for | 
I'd kept Hiram waiting, and we was sharp on | 
time as ‘twas. Hiram said as he helped me in, he | 
reckoned ‘twas going to be a real mild day; sech 

a little snow-fly as come along about five o’clock 

he allus took for a good sign; jest a kind of a 

sun-greeting he considered sech snow-flys to be. 

“T come nigh melting before we got to Peakville 
in the cars; the stage was bad enough. And I 
had to wear your Aunt Adaline’s old coat whilst 
I was there, and it buckled terrible acrost the 
shoulders on me. And Adaline and her husband 
seemed to feel kind of smily over the hull thing. 

‘“‘Someway or another,’ concluded Miss Good- 
will, thoughtfully, ‘‘I’ve took things easier since 
| that visit—and a little slower—and a /Jittle less 
| suttin! Idon’t calculate to werrit, and I do 
| calculate to take more’n one look at a thing.”’ 
Evizanetu L. Govip. 
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SALMON ON THE COLUMBIA. 


The author of ‘Life at Puget Sound” gives an 
| account of an excursion to Kettle Falls, on the 
| Columbia River, and of the salmon which she 
| saw at that place. She says: 


| These falls were called La Chaudiére by the 
Canadian travellers, because the pool below looks 
like a great boiling caldron. We noticed that 
| limestone there replaced the black basalt, of which 
we had seen so much, the water falling over a 
tabular bed of white marble. There we saw some 
Indians engaged in spearing salmon, as the fish 
were attempting to leap the falls in their passage 
| up the stream to their breeding-places. 
| They do not always succeed in passing the falls | 
| at their first leap, and sometimes fall back two or | 
| three times. Many of them are dashed on the | 
rocks at the cascades, and at other points where 
the river presents obstacles to their progress. | 

An immense number become victims to the nets | 
of the fishermen and the traps and spears of the 
Indians; and those that escape these dangers and 
reach the upper waters are very much bruised 
and battered,—‘‘spent salmon’’ they are called. 
After their long journey of six or seven hundred 
miles from the sea, it seems as if they would be 
filled with despair at the sight of these boiling 
cataracts. | 

They refuse bait on the way, apparently never 
stopping for food from the time they leave the salt 
water. Often with fins and tails so worn down as 
to be almost useless, their noses worn to the bone, 
their eyes sunken, sometimes wholly extinguished, 
they struggle on to the last gasp, to ascend the 
streams to their sources. 

In calm weather they swim near the surface, 
and close to the shore, to avoid the strong current; 
and they are so possessed with this one purpose, 
and so regardless of everything about them, that 
the Indians catch hundreds of them by merely 
slipping the gaff-hook under their bodies, and 
lifting them out of the water—selecting the best to 
preserve for food, and throwing aside those that 
they consider worthless. | 

It is beyond our knowledge why, in coming in 
from the sea, they pass certain streams to enter 
others; but this they are known to do, so perfectly 
do they understand the mysterious direction given | 
them. 

The early explorers witnessed many ceremonies 
among the Indians not now observed by them; as 
the salmon-dance, to celebrate the taking of the 
first salmon in the river. 

When the earliest spring salmon was caught in 
the Columbia, the Indians were extremely par- 
ticular in their dealings with it. No white man 
could obtain it at any price, lest by opening it with 
a knife instead of a stone, he should drive all 
following salmon from the river. Certain parts 
must be eaten with the rising, and others with the 
| falling, tide; and many other minute regulations 
| Were carefully observed. After the salmon-berry 
| ripened, they relaxed their vigilance, feeling that | 
| by that time the influx was secure. 
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LEWIS CARROLL. 


One man in the world of letters has become so 
widely known by his pen-name that one almost 
| forgets he has a right to any other. Weare familiar 
enough with ‘‘Lewis Carroll,’’ but we do not know 
much about the man who is known in Oxford life 
as the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. The 
Literary Weekly says of him: 

Mr Dodgson is a fellow and mathematical tutor 
at Christ Church College, and it was in this old 
town and among its children—who are now grown 
men and women—that the ‘Alice’? books were 
written. 

His love for children is boundless. Every 
quarter of Oxford knew him, and a little band of 
companions always went with him in his rambles. 
In his numerous visits to the houses of friends, 
his arrival was always the signal for a stampede 
of children to the door, and they were always sure 
of a warm greeting and plenty of fun; for it was 
| they whom he came chiefly to see. 

As his numerous little companions matured, 
Mr. Dodgson’s visits became less frequent; and 
now he lives almost entirely by himself. 





<o- 
HIS WISH. 


The sexton of the Orthodox Church in a New 
England town was an old colored man who, 
though deficient in education, was much esteemed 
for his simplicity and faithfulness. 


One day he fell ill, and concluded that he was | 
on his death-bed. | 

He sent for the doctor, who was a member of | 
“his church,”’ and who quickly came, accompa- | 
nied by the minister. The doctor examined the | 
old man and gave a prescription. As he was 
about to go away he said cheerily : | 

“Now, Pompey, you're not in a dangerous 
condition; so don’t worry. You may live to dig 
my grave and Pastor Wilson's!" 

“It may be so, sah,” replied the old darky, 
“it may be so; but,’’ he added in all innocence, 
“if it’s de Lord’s will, sah, I'd be pleased to do it | 
| berry soon—berry soon!” 
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OMPANION. 








NERVEASE 





. Oh! 
, A vast im- : How 
\ provement Has cured thousands of aching My 
i! \ over other heads. Physicians prescribe it— Head 
| U fountains. grateful sufferers bless it—and Aches. 
\ Clean,prac- | well they may. It cures any 
} tical for headache in five minutes. 26¢, 
chicks or All drnggists or by mail, pre- 
| \\ fowl, (see paid, NERVEASE CO., Boston. ‘ 
4 sezen . | 
8 quick- 
ny ly, galvan- 
> ized iron. 
If not kept 


U by your 

dealer, we 
send, carriage paid, gal. size for 75c., or 2 gal. 
size for 1.25. We mail free, * Points for Poultry 
Raisers,” 52 pages, on application. Please 
mention this paper. 

JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Eveereae, in Woodenware, as well as 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. 

47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
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Mothers Always Listen 
for that hollow, hacking cough, which in chil- 
| dren is a sure sign of coming 





CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 





NEW YORK CITY, 
for their Prize Copy Book, 





Instructions Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
2 Penmanship,” § Cough and Croup Balsam 


handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste and 
is soothing in effect. For sale by every druggist 
throughout the New England States. 

Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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Woreester 
Salt 


Does Not Grow 


Hard or Lumpy. 
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CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


>> THAYER’S °- 


Tri Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
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relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform. 


Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Thousands of Comer’s Graduates 


Have been placed in positions by 
Comer’s College since 1840. 
& 
Merchants know that Comer’s 
Graduates can be relied upon for char- 
acter, ability and up-to-date methods. 
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Shorthand, Typewriting 
cenerst BUSINESS Courses. 


Our Teachers are Specialists. Visitors Welcome. 








Midwinter Term Opens Monday, Dec. 30. 








. . Prospectus Free. . 
LLOYD ALLEN, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Entered Comer’s Sept., | 891, graduated July, | 892, 
h 
and the following month was placed wit Ping B80), BOSTON. 


COMER’S ’ 
(omer’s 
| the Northern Assurance Co., Boston, Mass — 


Commercial College, 
666 Washington Street, 
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NOW all men 
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IV THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. DECEMBER 12, 1896, 
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A Good Almanac. is one of the best books to have 
in the house for reference. 


Sunlight 
Almanac 


Ef \S and women by 
these presents: % % 


“4 
( 
| 
¢ 
THAT the Foulds Milling 
Company, of Cincinnati, 
in the State of Ohio, 
Given Free to users of SUNLIGHT SOAP. is the Sole Manufacturer of 
| 
‘ 


for 1896 contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and stamped 
in gold leaf (worth 50 cents). 


How to obtain Commencing November, 1895, and 
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( 
, 
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( 
. them. until all are given out, purchasers 
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FOULDS 
‘ WHEAT GERM 
MEAL, 


THE MOST EXCELLENT BREAKFAST 
FOOD IN ALL THE WORLD & * % * # 


of Sunlight Soap will receive one 
FREE from their grocer. 


Contents. A Complete Almanac, Tables, Di- 
rections for Home Management, 
Language of Flowers, Garden- 
ing, Games and Amusements, 
Dressmaking and Fashions,Recipes, 
Dreams and their  signifi- 
cance (page 330). 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., New York. 
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This dainty pack- 
age of salts is sold 
j on trains between 
U ers. i Bar Harbor and 
San Francisco and 

by dealers every- $ 
here. Notice th 
Houses are not ev ear Cap. a 

Naturall _theoet many of out old custo Z Price 25 Cts. 

chased their and Dra before we moved to our san aoe 
new building, are still unaware of our of location. p exhibiting at the 


To avoid complications, it is well to remember that our Ya pirsrion) big Mechanics 
— —— air and we cor- 


new store is on WASHINGTON STREET, RavENOe dially ask you 


to look up our 


Opposite Boylston. Street. 3 RT 


’ like it. 
































Cut out this advertisement and preserve it till you are in need of Carpets or Draperies. 


It will PAY YOU to remember our address. : Yours truly, 


APPECTIONS OF THE | i JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. , i PRESTON, sew namesnree. § 


| CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, eliabetieadl bob songs 
Throat aw Lungs i | : 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. Clear 


Digestive Apparatus, |jij] ; > aA Established 1817. Bese }. 
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Kidneys and Bladder, | te: the 
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See 


This Food-Medicine is 
pleasant to take, and does not jf Now Ready to be Shown. 
disturb appetite or digestion. | ]f} = _ 
i It is antiseptic, soothing, | ‘ Some Beautiful Things at Very Low Prices. strongest, safest sled 
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girls because it’s light- 
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) a Christmas gift than 

Parlor Desks, from . $5.50 to $25.00] 6 1% | one of these famous 
j sleds. Ask for the 
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This package in yellow may be seen 
on the shelves of over fifty thousand 
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of thousands of Physicians, who, after Morris Chair, $10.00. especially our line of Desks and Chairs. 1 
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